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Whar do these local governments and agencies have in 



common: 



/m They all actively regulate cable TV and they all use 

CableManager to make the job easier. 
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County 



CableManager 

for Windows 

(Quickly and easily process and analyze subscriber complaints {with 
summ ary statistics and graphs), track franchise compliance, and much, much 
more. Now includes LawManager — the 1 992/84 Cable Acts and FCC 
cabl e rtdes in a unique hypertext Format — at no extra cost. There's nothing 
else like it. 

Requires a PC running Microsoft Windows 3. 1 . The single cable system 
version is $495 plus $1 s/h. Add $200 fot each additional cable system 
monitored. Full wotkingdemojust $10s/h. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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1 550 North Fuller Avenue 
Suite 305 

Los Angeles. CA 90046 
213 876-81 69 
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Executive Director 

The Alliance for Community Media is seeking 
an Executive Director. Established in 1979, the 
Alliance is a non-profit membership advocacy 
organization based in Washington, D.C., provid- 
ing sendees and support for community television 
stations and community volunteers. Qualified 
applicants will possess a strong background in 
non-profit administration, volunteer coordination, 
political advocacy, fundraising, and endeavors 
requiring leadership in the public interest. 
Background in film/video and First Amendment 
advocacy advantageous. Send RESUME and 
LETTER OF INTRODUCTION to: 

Executive Director Search Committee 

10011 S.E. Division St., Suite 205 
Portland, Oregon 97266 

All applicationi must be received by 
5:00 PM, March 31, 1994. 



Media Working Group, Inc. presents 



Cyberschool 



a Traveling Media/ Communications Training Institute 



The convergence of communications technologies brings new opportunities 
for education, collaboration, artistic expression and community service. 

Cyberschool faculty will work with your organization to create a customized learning 
experience to meet your specific education and planning needs. 

We offer workshops of varying lengths - from one day to week-long seminars - for your 
board, staff, or community members. We provide a multi-media learning experience designed 
to bring your organization up to speed on current trends in communications technology, 
policy, media education and organizational development. Training modules include: 

• Developing the Community Media/Communications Center 
> Media Education and Literacy > Understanding the New Technologies 
>- Assessing the Local Telecommunications Landscape 
> Using Media to Enhance Cultural Diversity 
> Creating a Public Interest Vision of Telecommunications 
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Inquiries Welcome 

Voice 606/581-0033 ■ Fax 606/581-0009 

E-mail media@igc.apc.org 

816 Gieer Avenue, Covington, KY 4101 1 USA 
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The word Media is plural for medium, which is described by the American Heritage 
Dictionary this way: 

1) Something occupying a position or having a condition midway between extremes, 
2} An intervening substance through which something is transmitted or carried on, as 
an agency for transmitting energy, 

3) A surrounding environment in which something functions and thrives, 

4) The substance in which a specific organism functions and thrives, 
5} The materials used in a specific artistic technique. 

With the change this issue of our name from Community Television Review to Com- 
munity Media Review, we want to create a surrounding environment for the organism 
"access maven" to function and thrive, We want to create an intervening substance for 
transmitting energy. We want to provide a space for the materials for artistic techniques. 

We hope you approve; we hope you read, learn, share and act. 

- Dirk Koning, Editorial Board Chair 
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LITE-NING 
Automated Broadcast Controller 



■ V ■ ■ 



1 



$1,750.00 

Playback & Record Programs Automatically 

* Automated control of up to 8 devices, such as: 

VCRs, VCPs or Videodiscs 
* 2 Channel broadcast capability 

* 8 x 2 Internal matrix switcher 

* Comprehensive PC compatible schedule 
development software 

* 512 Repeatable macro events 

scheduled through PC 
* 40 Character backlit LCD display 
* Simple 4 key programming 

* Rack mountable chassis 

* Battery back-up for schedules and time clock 

* Directly interfaces with Hayes compatible modem 

* Stereo audio (optional) 

Manufactured by 
Adtec Productions, Inc. 
Nashville, TN & Jacksonville, FL 
Phone: 615/226-7503 



LEIGHTRONIX, INC 



AUTOMATION AND REMOTE CONTROL PRODUCTS 



Programmable event controllers for 
automated videotape playback and recording 



PRO- 16 



Control for 1 6 VCRs 
Inter no I 16x4 switcher 
1 000 event capacity 
$4995.00 



TCD-IOOO 



Control For 64 VCRs 
Control for external switchers 
1 000 event capacity 
$3495.00 



PROS 



Control For 1 6 VCRs 
Internal 8x3 switcher 
1 000 event capacity 
$2295.00 



MINI-T-PRO 



Control for 8 VCRs 
Internal 8 x 1 switcher 
500 event capacity 
$995.00 



Remote VCR and 
switcher control via telephone 



C-VOICE 



Telephone remote control interface for TCD-RT systems ■ $1195.00 



PRO-VOICE 



Telephone remote control interface for PRO- 1 6 and PRO-8 systems ■ $1195.00 



LEIGHTRONIX, INC 



2330 Jarco Drive Holt, Ml 48842 (517)694-5589 FAX (517) 694-41 55 




Rethinking Greg Boozell 

To the Editor: 

First let me say how happy I am 
to see a well articulated contrary 
opinion in CTR. . .(CMR? . . .just 
doesn't have the same ring to it). 
However, Greg Boozell's "Rethink- 
ing Community Communications 
Centers" [Sep/Oct '93] is flawed in 
its premise, argument and timing! 

The frrst paragraph of Greg's 
opinion speaks to his misunder- 
standing of what access is all 
about. "I am dubious of the reLurn 
that any access center may garner 
as a result of diversifying their 
respective technological service 
offerings." Whoa! We don't look for 
some sort of return for our efforts. 
Our job is to empower the public, 
our communities and my neighbor 
to use electronic tools for commu- 
nication. They are the ones who 
get some sort of return for their 
efforts. We provide access. 

The examples he cites are quite 
contrary to his argument.. A video 
camera, fax machines and com- 
puter modems in the hands of the 
public has changed the world. 
Rodney King and Tiananmen 
Square are great examples of that. 
We each have many local exam- 
ples. 

This would have been construc- 
tive material five years ago, when 
the debate over our name change 
and mission began. But that was 
then. This is now. Access centers 
all over the country are learning 
who their state public utility com- 
missioners are, following major 
mergers of cable and telephone 
companies. Our center is involved 
in a major grant for extending and 
expanding information and educa- 
tional networks, by linking tele- 
phone, computer modems, and 
cable television. We are discussing 
telemcntoring and on-line data 
services in conjunction with video 
programs on access. 

We are entering a new age of 
access. The debate is over. 

Micixoel Henry, Executive Director 
Community Access Television 
ofSalina IKS], Inc. 



Open the Windows 

To the Editor: 

Noboru Takahashi's letter in the 
September/October 1993 issue 
said some of the things which I 
have been trying to say to people 
here in Sacramento since we were 
challenged over a year ago to "re- 
evaluate" our programming. While 
no one came out and said "Okay, 
drop the artists, let's be safe and 
concentrate on community organi- 
zations," the results of financial 
cut-backs and threats of dropping 
present management altogether, 
has produced a tremendous impe- 
tus to soft-pedal the risk taking - 
and "outreach" to community 
groups and "programming goals" 
seems to be an emphasis. 

In truth, art and artists have pro- 
duced more social change in every 
age than any politician could hope 
for, and in more ways. While com- 
munity organizations CAN do a lot 
of work to improve particular situ- 
ations, it is through art and the var- 
ious mediums art may employ, 
that people "see." 

Every organization exists first 
and foremost to perpetuate its own 
existence. To keep from mirroring 
only its own needs, it must have a 
window to look outside, to keep its 
bearings. 

Commercial TV is a carnival fun 
house for the most part. Sit coms 
and soaps mirroring only each 
other ad "finitum," distorting and 
twisting their (and many viewers) 
view of humanity with each 
reflected reflection. And news is 
just another "made for TV movie." 
Media becomes our reality. And 
media IS our community. 

Public access media can provide 
some windows. Even the smallest 
crack that looks "outside," into 
someone's life and separate per- 
spective, gives some balance, 
something to hold on to. 
Independent artists have often 
developed ways of presenting 
things that shake and break our 
fun-house mirror images. It takes 
awhile to recognize a window and 
re-orient ourselves sometimes, but 
we desperately NEED the precious 
openings, the independence, that 
artists offer. 

-JanZacharias, Sacramento, CA 



Community Media Review welcomes reader comment on ankles. Letters should 
be no more than 300 words. CMR reserves the righ t to edit letters for space. Letters 
must he signed and include your address and telephone number. Address to: Editor, 
Community Media Review, 15 Ionia SW> Ste. 201, Grand Rapids, MI 49503. 
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n this country, our ability to exercise power — personally and politically — is inexorably 
M linked to our experiences with media, particularly television. Media literacy — the ability 
wr to access, analyze, evaluate and produce communication in a variety of forms — is all 
about power. The power that comes from understanding who controls media systems and 
why. The power that comes from learning how media messages are put together. The power 
that comes from taking media tools into our own hands to communicate, to create meaning, 
and to counter the corporate culture with its insistence on endless consumption. 
Media literacy is fundamental to the survival of democracy in the information age. Without 



media literacy, it is unlikely that we will fully exercise our 
power to envision alternatives, re-build our sense of commu- 
nity, organize politically or reclaim our civic life. In this issue 
of CMR we explore the promise — and the challenges — of 
working toward a media literate society, and we consider the 
important role community media centers and practitioners 
have in carrying this work forward. 

Authors of this issue look at the big picture as well as cur- 
rent media education practices and projects. Fred Johnson 
advocates for a redefinition of our community access centers 
as centers for media education. Maurice Rucker chronicles 
the experiences of a group of teens who spent their summer 
exploring media messages and launching a public education 
campaign to counter the effects of alcohol advertising. Renee 
Hobbs reports on one community's innovative and subversive 
response to Channel One, and she offers practical ideas for 
integrating media literacy into access center operations. 

Many community access centers around the country are 
already engaged in teaching media literacy, jesikah tnaria 
ross gives examples of who's doing what now. Greg Boozell 
describes how Chicago Access Corporation incorporates the 
political and economic implications of media into its teach- 
ing. And Roberto Arevalo describes how young people are 
gaining a better understanding of themselves and their 
communities through their video work in The Mirror Project. 




Most children watch 5,000 hours of TV before they enter kindergarten. 
Gloria DeGaetano answers the question, "Can video technology be child-friendly and brain 
compatible?" as she examines the effects of TV viewing on the developing brain. Even before 
the era of television, the National Telemedia Council was involved with media education. 
Marilei Rowe chronicles the 40 year history of this pioneering organization. 

Herb Schiller critiques the privatization of the information highway and the social implica- 
tions of the "electronically organized total environment." For media literacy advocates, his 
call to bring the public interest into the decision-making process will ring true. Our issue con- 
cludes with a "Selected Resources" section to help you find useful materials and learn from 
others about the growing media literacy movement. 

— Paula Manley and Robin Reidy, 
Co -Editors- in - Ch ief 
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The Real Work is Media Education 



Literacy 



Key Concepts 

1. All media are 
CONSTRUCTIONS. 

2. All media 
construct REALITY. 

3. AUDIENCES 
negotiate meaning 
in media. 

4. Media have 
COMMERCIAL 
implications. 

5. Media contain 
IDEOLOGICAL and 
VALUE messages. 

6. Media have 
SOCIAL and 
POLITICAL 
implications. 

7. Media have 
UNIQUE AESTHETIC 
FORMS that are 
closely related 

to CONTENT. 

Reprinted from Media 
Literacy Resource Guide: 
Intermediate and Senior 
Division. Toronto: Ontario 
ministry of Education, 
1989. 



By Fred Johnson 

Welcome to the Information Age, Com- 
munity media are now in a head-long 
search for a new identity. The social con- 
text for the work we do has changed so much that 
there is no longer any status quo. 

After years of investment and development in 
global communications and transportation systems, 
our institutions are changing, our economy is chang- 
ing, our communications systems and patterns are 
changing; in other words our culture is changing. The 
long talked about "information age" is coming on- 
line with another wave of new technologies, home 
and work information appliances, job restructuring, 
new industries, different media and artistic forms, 
and a renewed interest in new learning and teaching 
styles. 

Giant corporations are rushing to restructure the 
telecommunications infrastructure as evidenced by 
the recent spate of mergers that blurs the distinction 
between telephone companies and cable companies. 
The regulatory framework for telecommunications is 
shifting and may soon render cable franchises obso- 
lete. The continuing crisis in public education has 
reached such proportion that change (some positive, 
much negative) is taking place rapidly. Arts funding, 
like all social spending, is still dwindling even with a 
Democratic administration in Washington. And the 
National Endowment for the Arts will never be the 
same again after the vandalism of the Bush 
Administration and the fundamentalist right. 

In this time of enormous change, we have an 
opportunity to make community media an integral 
part of the cultural Me of our communities. 

How? By providing media education to a public 
engaged in what is nearly a "forced march" into the 
information economy. This means creating organiza- 
tions that are elegant mixtures of media creation and 
media education. It means merging the tired old 
schism between media action and media analysis, 
and helping people become citizens rather than con- 
sumers in the new information spaces that are 
emerging. It means infusing media literacy principles 
throughout the production we undertake and the 
training programs we design. In short, it 
means redefining our com 
munity access centers 
as primary sites for 
community-based 
media education. 

Why? As the information 
economy takes hold, developing a public 
with a critical understanding of media and citizen- 
ship is more important than ever. The information 
economy is not merely more channels, "virtual com- 
munities," sexy information appliances, interactivity, 



lots of home computers and modems to facilitate 
learning, and all the other images now being used to 
sell it to the middle class. 

The information economy involves the introduc- 
tion of technologies of communication and control 
into nearly every aspect of our lives. Information 
storage, retrieval and transmission of images, sound, 
text and data are now integral to the operation of 
business and government. In order to be effective in 
this economy, even the oldest forms of industry must 
rely on new information technologies. 

Unfortunately, the same technology that is used to 
build shiny new camcorders is used for surveillance 
in your favorite public park, or to monitor the activi- 
ties of your friendly airline ticket agent. The use of 
information technologies threatens our privacy, our 
autonomy and our very definition of public space. 
These are tools of social control with power that 
would have been unimaginable to previous genera- 
tions. 

Historically, tyranny and domination have been 
accomplished primarily through physical violence 
and legal coercion; in an information economy, 
tyranny and domination are also accomplished 
through the sophisticated manipulation and control 
of our symbol systems and cultural environment. In 
such a world, the struggle to understand and democ- 
ratize information structures is critical. Media educa- 
tion is how we do it. 

Media Education Around the World. In the 
U.S., there were several early efforts to examine 
media critically. WNET's "Critical Viewing Skills 
Curriculum" was designed to be used in conjunction 
with broadcast fare. The Media Action Research 
Center's "Television Awareness Training" was 
designed for adults and teachers in a community 
workshop setting. And the Center for Understanding 
Media developed an excellent curriculum, "Doing 
the Media," based on the idea that children can be 
taught to use the media rather than being used by it. 
In the early 1980's, thanks to the rise of educational 
fundamentalism and budget cuts in the Reagan era, 
many media literacy initiatives in the U.S. came to an 
end. This was not true in the rest of the world. 

Due in large part to the fact that 
television in most 
other countries 
is dominated 
by U.S. cul- 
tural industries, 
it has been easier for 
educators and politicians in 
those countries to see the importance of teaching 
about media. 

The British Film Institute has for years produced 
excellent media literacy resources. Team Video in 
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The core issue for media education, and the one 
most critical to democracy, is that reality — our world 
view — is socially constructed significantly by media. 



London and New Zealand 
provides media packets for 
use in all aspects of the 
curriculum, particularly 
the study of media. Team 
specializes in working with 
teams of teachers in cur- 
riculum design. In Ontario 
and Australia, media edu- 
cation has been mandated 
in the core curriculum. In 
France, the Ministry of 
Education supported the 
development of curricula 
in critical media thinking 
and modern citizenship. 

In Australia, Canada, 
England, Finland, France, 
Norway, Scotland, Sweden 
and Switzerland the offi- 
cial educational climate is 
favorable for media educa- 
tion. These countries have 
made great strides in 

media education; now these strides are finding their way to the U.S., 
piece by piece. 

Media Literacy and Educational Reform. Media literacy in the 
U.S. is part of a larger educational reform movement which is often 
characterized by outcome-based learning, cultural diversity, 
increased use of media other than text, emphasis on partnerships 
between schools and communities, and an expanded definition of 
human intelligence called "multiple intelligences." Developed by 
Harvard psychologist and educator Howard Gardner, the multiple 
intelligences theory holds that humans have many types of "intelli- 
gences" — in areas such as music and visual communication, for 
instance — rather than just one "intelligence" defined as the ability to 
use logic and text. 

Recent interest in educational reform stems from two very different 
social agendas. The First is a corporate agenda. With the restructuring 
to a global information economy, corporations no longer need work- 
ers trained in the old linear forms of education that have evolved from 
two centuries of industrial development. Paraphrasing Alvin Toffler, 
the American system of "industriaJ-style" education has provided lit- 
tle more than obedience training and modest literacy framing, while 
creating a tolerance for boring and repetitive tasks. Such a system 
does not result in individuals capable of working in a global informa- 
tion environment using tools that require non-linear, highly flexible 
thought and communication skills. Training for these skills requires 
educational reform. 

The second social agenda at play in the educational reform move- 
ment is the ongoing work of liberation which seeks to make American 
education more experiential ("hands-on"), more democratic and pro- 
cess driven, more directed toward critical thinking, and thus capable 
of educating more healthy and democratically inclined citizens. 
Although these two agendas now enjoy a refreshing bit of common 
ground, they come from two distinct places in society and ultimately 
have different outcomes in mind. One is concerned with creating 
workers and consumers; the other is concerned with creating citizens. 

These converging agendas have contributed to the success of sev- 
eral educational reform efforts including the nationwide Coalition of 
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Essential Schools and a 
number of statewide initia- 
tives. In Kentucky, for exam- 
ple, pressure for educational 
reform resulted in the state 
Supreme Court declaring the 
public school system uncon- 
stitutional because students 
in poorer districts were 
denied access to the same 
quality of education as more 
affluent students. This 
brought about legislative 
action, the Kentucky 
Educational Reform Act 
(KERA), a sweeping reform 
that includes democratic, 
school-based decision mak- 
ing councils, increased 
funding for education, and, 
most significantly for com- 
munity media practitioners, 
an expanded curric- ulum. 
Based on my experience, 
and that of my colleagues in Media Working Group, these changes 
have removed many of the barriers that have stymied past efforts to 
create partnerships between community media practitioners and 
public schools. 

Core Issues: Power and Democracy. There is a great continen- 
tal divide between the use of media education to foster a purely aes- 
thetic, or consumer oriented appreciation of media, and the use of 
media education to deal with the core issues of power and democracy. 
Just as with overall educational reform, the former approach is inter- 
ested in creating consumers, the latter, citizens. 

The core issue for media education, and the one most critical to 
democracy, is that reality — our world view — is socially constructed 
significantly by media. Media are not windows on the world nor 
objective representations of our world; they are subjective and laden 
with social biases regarding race, class, sexual orientation, gender and 
regional differences. Media are not separate from the exercise of 
power, they are deeply implicated in power and they are frequently 
developed and used as tools of domination and control. 

Community media centers are well positioned to bring together the 
theory and practice of media literacy. After all, our charge is to edu- 
cate and produce. Who is better able to take the lead in using media 
education to foster democracy in the information economy than com- 
munity media centers? They are already the sites of discussions and 
debate around issues of community development, economic develop- 
ment and justice. Along with access to tools — the Internet, video, 
computers, multimedia— must come critical media education that 
reveals the social relationships within a society organized around 
electronic communication. 

Aside from the long-range, democratic wisdom of emphasizing 
media education, community media centers have a very practical rea- 
son to do so: survival. Media literacy is necessary in order to increase 
the sophistication of our viewers. The appreciation of any media form 
is related to what the viewer brings to the screen/text. Appreciation is 
often expressed as support when franchises and funding hang in the 
balance. Similarly, it is not reasonable to expect the policy debate over 

continued on page 9 
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Cambridge Teens Counter Alcohol Advertising 

with Positive Underground Media Productions (PUMP) 



By Maurice Rucker 

Last summer, as teen media coordinator 
for the Community Arts Center in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, I had the 
opportunity to work with a diverse group of 
nine young people as they became more 
aware of media images and how the media 
affect their decisions about alcohol consump- 
tion. 

The Community Arts Center initiated a six 
week collaboration to develop a media liter- 
acy program called PUMP (Positive 
Underground Media Productions) with the 
Substance Abuse Task Force, Cambridge 
Community Television CCCTV) and the 
Mayor's Summer Youth Employment 
Program. The Teen Media Program at the 
Community Arts Center of Cambridge pro- 
vided production training and support for 
PUMP. Equipment access was provided by 
CCTV. Funding was provided by the Kendall Community Group, a 
consortium of area businesses. 

What appealed to me about the project was the opportunity to use 
media as opposed to allowing media to use us. All too often, we accept 
what we see and hear in the media as "the truth" and we ignore the 
subtle ways that media manipulate us — especially youth and people 
of color. We would all like to believe that we're too sophisticated to be 
duped. Most people believe that advertisers are simply trying to sell 
their products to the consumer; actually, television programmers are 
selling us (the consumers] to advertisers. We are not an audience; we 
are demographics to be delivered. 

PUMP was geared for youth in and around the Newtown Court 
housing development, the area with the highest crime rate in 
Cambridge. The participating teens were paid for a total of 20 hours 
per week. The goal of PUMP was to provide an opportunity for these 
young people to develop skills in television production and media lit- 
eracy. More importatly, PUMP helped them develop a sense of who 
they are; it enabled them to 
communicate their 
fears and dreams 
to a wide audi- 
ence, and it 
allowed them to 
combat the negative 
images and unfair portrayal of urban 
youth that are common in the media. 

Over the course of the summer, the teens worked to develop critical 
viewing skills and translate their knowledge into video productions. In 
one video project, a one minute Public Service Announcement, the 
teens walk through their neighborhood as they each give facts about 
the roots of teen drinking and it's effects. 

The PUMP youth also took their alcohol awareness campaign on the 
road with a multi-media presentation for their peers and for non- 
profit organizations. The entertaining and informative presentation 




Young People involved in PUMP make their own PSA about the roots of teen drinking and the effects 
of alcohol consumption. 



debunked myths about alcohol consumption and illustrated the 
effects of alcohol through the use of charts, hand-outs and demon- 
strations. 
Presentation elements included: 

> A survey of youth. PUMP's most ambitious undertaking was a 
survey of 84 Cambridge youth from two high schools. The team con- 
ducted the survey, cross referenced their information and compiled a 
bar graph to illustrate their findings. 

> Analysis of alcohol ads. An analysis of alcohol advertise- 
ments (television and print) included a discussion of target audiences, 
the styles and effects of the ads, ad placement, and ideas on how to 
counteract the ads. 

>• Community comparisons. The teens researched and devised a 
"community comparisons" chart on the number of liquor stores and 
bars in each community and how that number corresponded with the 
racial and economic breakdown of the area. 

The students have proven to be effective presenters. Their presenta- 
tion is interactive and has sparked discussion among 8 and 9 
year olds at the Community Arts Center as well as 
among family, friends and staff of local human service 
agencies. The presentation has an almost conversa- 
tional quality in which the audience is encouraged to 
interact with the team as weli as with one another. 
Watching PUMP in action, it is clear that even if the students don't 
have all the answers, they are knowledgeable about the problem of 
substance abuse. As 14-year-old Susie Recinos put it, "It's amazing to 
me how much they (advertisers) spend trying to get me to drink alco- 
hol. Now I have the power to help people like me to see it too." 

Maurice Rucker is Education Director for the Boston Film & Video 
Foundation, BFVF is a non-profit organization providing resources for 
artists and audiences interested in the development and creative use of 
media arts. He can be reached at BFVF, 1126 Boylston Street, Boston, 
MA 02215. Phone: (617) 536-1540. 



All too often, we accept what 
we see and hear in the media as "the truth" 
and we ignore the subtle ways that media 
manipulate us — especially youth 
and people of color. 
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Access as Media Education 



By Renee Hobbs 

Most people who know something about 
television are concerned about those who 
don't. The level of public ignorance about 
the media is startling: most Americans can't explain 
why free expression is valuable to a democracy, they 
don't know what the FCC does (and does not do), 
they can't explain the difference between a network 
affiliate and an independent channel, and the phrase 
"local access" or "public access" just brings a blank 
stare. 

People who work in local access do some impor- 
tant work in helping members of their communities 
understand television, by creating programs to 
inform and enrich communities, by providing access 
to voices who are traditionally denied access, and by 
carrying on the mission of cable access by fostering 
democratic participation, promoting free self-expres- 
sion and inspiring social change. All these are forms 
of education which are valuable services to the com- 
munity. But there is another mission for local access 
to take on — the challenge of working as media edu- 
cators to help students and teachers and citizens in 
our communities to be more thoughtful in critically 
analyzing mass media. 

Three central ideas are present in all media literacy 
efforts. First is an awareness of the constructed 
nature of representations in both print and visual 
media. Second is knowledge about the economic and 
political contexts in which media messages are pro- 
duced by a variety of different institutions with spe- 
cific objectives. Third is awareness and knowledge 
about the ways in which individuals construct mean- 
ing from messages and about the processes of select- 
ing, interpreting and acting upon messages in 
various forms. 

Media Literacy and Video Production in the 
U.S. Media education curriculum is currently in 
place in many countries. In the U.S. media education 
is often coordinated with video production activities. 
Why? Because video production is already vocation- 
alized in many high schools, with almost 50 percent 
of American high schools conducting a course in 
video production. More importantly, in the U.S. there 
is a tradition of technology as a driving force in edu- 
cation reform. In the 1980s, we waited patiently as 
computers were identified as the change agent for 
American schools. But as usual, the computers were 
brought in without much effort to teach teachers new 
ways of organizing the classroom and new ways of 
teaching and learning. Likewise, we can't expect 
much real improvement in education as a result of 
Chris Whittle's effort to bring video monitors into the 
classrooms of more than 13,000 schools, if the tech- 
nology is not accompanied by efforts to help teachers 
think about how to teach students to critically ana- 



lyze news and advertising. 

Henry Giroux, a professor of education at Penn 
State said, "It seems to me that to talk about produc- 
tion in only the technical sense is really to empower 
people in a very limited way. We need a kind of polit- 
ical project and an ethical referent to understand the 
broader parameters of production which are not sim- 
ply about technology, but are about production 
informing analysis. Then people can raise funda- 
mental questions about how cultural identities are 
structured within dominant practices of representa- 
tion. You don't learn that by simply using a camera. 
To have access to a technology does not mean that 
the technology cannot be used against you — even 
though you learn the skills of the technology." 

It's important to recognize that only some of the 
key media education concepts might be activated by 
production experiences. We all recognize the seduc- 
tion of the technology makes it easy to push buttons 
without ever bothering to step outside the process to 
analyze what messages we've created and why we're 
making specific choices about images, words and 
music. It's important to be sure to include eco- 
nomic/political issues plus analysis of the home 
viewing experience when we teach young people 
how to make TV, else we risk further glorifying televi- 
sion instead of helping students analyze media. 

The Role of Local Access in Media Edu- 
cation. What do local access members want? Often, 
they want to learn production skills. Unlike in educa- 
tion, where we teachers can use production activities 
as the "carrot" and media analysis as the "stick," you 
as local access educators do not have the captive 
audience that K-12 educators do. But, since the prob- 
lem is lack of critical knowledge about the mass 
media, local access educators are one of the vast 
untapped resources of knowledge in many commu- 
nities. Many have expertise in the economics and 
politics of cable television. Local access staff have 
expertise in teaching people how to construct and 
frame their messages through video, and many have 
expertise in talking about the wide variety of complex 
social and cultural consequences that result from 220 
million Americans all sitting down to watch TV for 2.5 
hours (or more) a day. 

Here are five ways in which local access can pro- 
mote and initiate media literacy efforts: 

• 1. Develop programs which explicitly 
include media criticism. 

People love to talk about television, and "review" 
shows like Siskel and Ebert are ideal forums to hear 
different community members talk about news pro- 
grams, sitcoms, dramas, movies and all the rest. 
There's always a controversy to discuss when the 
program focuses on the "media of the week." 

continued next page 



The Media 

Literacy 

Institute 

Southwest Alternate 
Media Project (SWAMP) 
and Strategies for 
Media Literacy have 
collaborated to develop 
"Critical Thinking About 
the Media," a traveling 
series of five 6-hour 
training workshops pro- 
viding a foundation for 
teaching about media. 
The series incorporates 
analysis, aesthetics and 
production elements of 
media arts/media liter- 
acy education. It is 
geared for artists, edu- 
cators, administrators 
and related profession- 
als with a focus on 
specific applications of 
media within curriculum 
and community service 
objectives. Customized 
workshops and presen- 
tations are also avail- 
able. 

For more information, 
contact SWAMP, 1519 
West Main, Houston, TX 
77006. Phone: (713) 
522-8592. 
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Three central ideas 
are present in all media 
literacy efforts. First is 
an awareness of the 
constructed nature of 
representations in both 
print and visual media. 
Second is knowledge 
about the economic and 
political contexts in 
which media messages 
are produced by a vari- 
ety of different institu- 
tions with specific 
objectives. Third is 
awareness and knowl- 
edge about the ways in 
which individuals con- 
struct meaning from 
messages and about 
the processes of select- 
ing, interpreting and 
acting upon messages 
in various forms. 

- ftenee Hobbs 



Imagine a show where citizens in your community sit 
down to discuss the controversy about Murphy 
Brown and her baby and Dan Quayle. Did anybody 
do a show on that? 

Parodies are media criticism, too. Young people are 
always eager to produce parody shows and many 
grownups dismiss them. Some local access studios 
explicitly forbid parodies. But the construction of 
parody is actually a sophisticated process involving 
many key media literacy concepts. For a parody to 
work, the form must closely imitate the message 
being parodied, but the content must satirize the 
message. The ability 10 manipulate form and content 
independently is a formidable skill, and most writers 
recognize that parody is a form at which young peo- 
ple have always excelled. Some critics have observed 
that writers between the ages of 15 to 30 can execute 
parody better than their older colleagues. 

2. Include techniques of analysis in pro- 
duction training. 

This can be accomplished by compiling a reel of 
examples of various concepts taken from commercial 
television, independent productions and other 
works. The process of close viewing, where a small 
piece of video is played repeatedly and discussed, 
can be incorporated into training exercises to illus- 
trate how music and language shape our interpreta- 
tion of images, for example. 

The public knows little about the economic and 
political forces that keep local access in business, or 
about how various court cases and cable-regulation 
may affect the future of local access. Include political 
and economic issues relevant to local access produc- 
tion in the training: let members in on the finances of 
access so they understand the role of regulation and 
how the cable industry supports access in exchange 
for monopoly privileges and use of public right of 
ways. 

Right now, some local access folks perpetuate the 
romance of the mystique which mirrors the games 
played by commercial programmers. Some deliber- 
ately hide the political and economic issues from 
members, or minimize or underrepresent their own 
power in shaping the look of the local access chan- 
nels. This only replicates the worst of what commer- 
cial media do and, more importantly, does not 
empower citizens to understand the complex reali- 
ties of the power of media communication in our cul- 
ture — which is that those who control what is 
represented on TV and when it is aired have power to 
shape public attitudes. For example, local access staff 
members have great latitude in deciding what pro- 
grams to schedule at what times. This should be rec- 
ognized as a form of power that can be used or 
abused, and it is important to give citizens the knowl- 
edge and skills to understand and analyze the 
choices local access staff members make each day, 
since the procedures and organizational routines of a 



local access studio shape the kinds of programs com- 
munity members can produce. 

3. Provide special training for K-12 teach- 
ers who want to integrate video production 
activities into their curriculum. 

There is a great need to develop programs geared 
for teachers. Teachers need to learn the key media 
literacy concepts and how they relate to local access. 
New courses should be developed which provide 
teachers with the special support they need to delve 
into the non-technical issues of curriculum develop- 
ment, including sharing and evaluating resource 
materials, brainstorming new ideas, etc. 

Most often, teachers will want to use video produc- 
tion in an informal way, not to make a specific pro- 
gram for air, but as an experimental process, to 
illustrate an idea. Local access facilities managers 
need to respect that not every use of the video equip- 
ment by teachers or students will result in a finished 
program. But as teachers, on their own, gain confi- 
dence in using video equipment in formal ways, they 
will gradually develop more ambitious plans and 
begin to develop programs suitable for access airing. 

% 4. Provide special emphasis on working 
with youth. 

Since children's viewing habits are much less set- 
tled than older folks, they are most comfortable in 
learning to watch TV critically, including learning 
about the business behind the box. This is especially 
true if we include contextual knowledge about the 
relationship between television and politicians, tele- 
vision and multinationals, and television and the 
perpetuation of the status quo. Young people fre- 
quently want their hands on the equipment — never 
mind the talk — but they are usually receptive when 
they see adults engaged in dynamic, active talk about 
television. 

1» 5. Form a media education study group. 

A study group is an informal meeting, usually held 
once a month, where people can gather to learn 
more about mass media. Generally, there is a speaker 
who presents a topic, a teacher who demonstrates a 
lesson plan, or a screening and discussion of a popu- 
lar program or the work of an independent producer. 
The Harvard Media Education Study Group, now in 

I its third year, started with a group of ten people and 
now includes a mailing list of more than 135 mem- 

1 beis, including media professionals, members of the 
local access communities, scholars from the Boston 
area, teachers in K-12, students, activists, artists and 
parents. By collaborating with a local college, school 
department, newspaper or public television station, 
it is easy to begin a study group and make use of tire 
local talent for presentations. This kind of outreach 
sends a message that it is important for everyone to 
continue to learn about the mass media. 

Obstacles and Opportunities. Let's not be sim- 
plistic. There are a number of obstacles to imple- 
menting changes like these. I'm working on a 
research project which examines those factors which 
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account for the cases of strong and effective collaboration between K- 
12 educators and members of the local access community— and those 
factors which make such collaboration impossible or doomed to fail- 
ure. One obstacle is the very different set of expectations that educa- 
tors have about what it takes to make television. Since we take in so 
much commercial television, we take it for granted, and have very little 
understanding of the immense amount of talent and time needed to 
produce. Here's where the local access community needs to tell its 
own story better, by telling the stories of the unsung heroes who 
devote huge amounts of time to the construction of community 
media. 

There are a number of very important reasons why the media educa- 
tion movement will never succeed without the help of the local access 
community. First, access to technology is limited. Even with more than 
five million camcorders being sold each year, this technology is not yet 
readily available in public schools or in urban areas. Most importantly, 
the "amateur," by definition, uses video in ways which do not encour- 
age the development of critical viewing skills — so the expertise and the 
ability of iocal access community members is vital. Who else can do it 
if not you? 

Secondly, because we get all of our information about the world 
from media, the commercial media system is very unlikely to be an 
agent of its own unmasking. Somebody has to do it, especially the 
complicated stuff about how audiences are really a form of product 
that broadcasters sell to advertisers; about how only the rich and pow- 
erful can control messages which reach the mass audience; about how 
our expectations that TV can be easy and mindless (and titillating and 
provocative) means that we audience members are at least partly 
responsible for the quality of TV. 

The alternative media community holds promise for genuine social 
change, but this promise can only be realized if the American public 
has the ability to perceive the real value of having an alternative to 
m^HimM^H commercial media, and right 

We need to help now ' most Arnerican citizens do 

not. We need to help citizens 
Citizens gain critical gain critical distance about 

distance about watc t hil ! g an activity which 

most ol us do just as sponta- 
watchillg TV, an neously and naturally as waking 

up in the morning. And we need 
activity Which most l0 ^ e \ p pe0 pi e scrutinize the 

Of US do just as products of commercial media in 



The Real Work is Media Education 
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spontaneously and 
naturally as waking 
up in the morning. 



ways that they currently do not. 

The diversity of visions and 
voices that access programming 
provides can only be valued by 
citizens when they have the 
knowledge to appreciate the con- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ text in which alternative media is 
different from commercially driven media. But once citizens have this 
critical distance to evaluate both local access and mass media, the the- 
ory of access will become more than just a good idea; it will become a 
way to counter corporate power and a way to re-shape the media to 
center on community, citizenship and the public interest. 

Renee Hobbs is Associate Professor of Communication at Babson 
College and the Director of the Institute on Media Education at Harvard 
University, a summer program scheduled for July 31 - August 5, 1994. 
For more information, call (61 7)495-3572. 



As community 
media centers and 
media makers, our 
work is as much 
about furthering 
public discourse 
and social change 
as it is about making 
programs. To ignore 
that fact will only 
recreate the same 
old social patterns 
in a new glitzy elec- 
tronic space. 



the importance of community 
media centers to rise much 
above naively framed issues of 
programming quality, or 
choices between buying police 
cruisers and filling pot holes, 
until the sophistication of pol- 
icy makers and their con- 
stituents rises through media 
education. 

Media Literacy Starts at 
Home. Discussion of media lit- 
eracy within our field is often 
focused on how to provide ser- 
vices to a poorly informed pub- 
lic. Perhaps a better starting 
point would be to examine our 
own assumptions about the 
very nature of communication. 
Most media practitioners in the 
U.S. have absorbed as a work- 
ing assumption a notion of 
communication based on engi- 
neering principles, comparing a 
media message to an electrical 

current going through a wire. It assumes that media messages are 
objective representations of reality rather than something subjec- 
tively created by people. This is the way people with social power 
think about mass communications, but it is not necessarily a good 
way for the rest of us to think. 

This "transmission" model fails to recognize that communication 
is the creation of meaning by people; this means people with differ- 
ent social relationships and different understandings of power based 
on factors like race, gender, age, class and many others. If we look at 
communications as the creation of meaning, it allows us to see that 
meaning is negotiated based on existing social relationships and 
subject to all the differences present in society. Thus, many different 
meanings can be created depending on those differences. 

When we think about communication as an exchange of meaning, 
we can talk more easily about the social consequences of our acts as 
artists and community media practitioners. Possibilities open for us 
to produce work in partnership with other people rather than as an 
individual artist or journalist. 

When we understand that communication is based on social rela- 
tionships, we see that our work is not simply "providing a communi- 
cation opportunity" in some neutral way. As community media 
centers and media makers, our work is as much about furthering 
public discourse and social change as it is about making programs. 
To ignore that fact will only recreate the same old social patterns in a 
new glitzy electronic space. Taking a leadership role in media edu- 
cation provides us with "the real work" to do in our communities, 
and it can provide us with the conceptual tools and the self aware- 
ness needed to do the job. 

Fred Johnson is a media artist and founding member of Media 
Working Croup, a non-profit media education and production orga- 
nization. He is Training Coordinator at Tualatin Valley Community 
Access. Contact him at TVCA, 1815 NW 169th Place, Suite 6020, 
Beaverton, OR 97006. Phone: (503) 629-8534. 
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A Report from the Field 




The mainstream of 
our culture is televi- 
sion, which is on an 
average of seven hours 
a day. It's not a prod- 
uct of the home, fam- 
ily, community or even 
the native country for 
some, but the trans- 
national corporations 
with something to sell. 
Entertainment is the 
main source of infor- 
mation for most peo- 
ple... and whoever tells 
all the stories will 
guide what we think 
and do as a civilization. 

— George Gerbner, 
Dean Emeritus, 
Annenberg School for 
Communications, 
University of 
Pennsylvania 



Media Literacy in the 
Community Access World 



It is estimated by the 
time youngsters gradu- 
ate from high school, 
many of them will have 
watched television 
22,000 hours, com- 
pared to only half that 
number in school. By 
IS, young people will 
have been exposed to 
as many as 18,000 
televised murders and 
800 suicides." 

— Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent 
Development, 1992 



By jesikah maria ross 

For more than 20 years, public access television 
advocates have worked to empower community 
members to make their own TV programs free 
of the conventions and restrictions inherent in com- 
mercial programming. The intended result of such 
work was not simply TV programs, but rather the 
facilitation of public dialogue, community develop- 
ment and social change. 

Ironically, given the opportunity to produce and 
cablecast, many access users uncritically mimic the 
conventions of commercial broadcasting, limitations 
and all. Access has provided the public with the power 
to produce and to be heard, but over the last two 
decades it's become clear that equipment, technical 
knowledge, and an airdate are only half the battle. 

The other half of the equation is critical viewing — 
teaching people to identify and to question the lan- 
guage of television, its conventions, and its political 
and economic underpinnings. Media literacy involves 
both critical viewing and production. 

Access training already teaches the production 
component of media literacy. Many access centers 
around the country are now working to integrate the 
analytical aspects of media literacy into their produc- 
tion training. Below are some examples. 

The Orientation. The orientation session is the 
most common time to communicate the analytical 
concepts of media literacy to trainees. It is the one 
talk-heavy moment in the training process when 
trainers don't emphasize hands-on experience, so it's 
a perfect to time to begin building critical viewing 
skills. 

During orientation, 
many access train 
ers provide an 
overview of access 
and discuss self-rep- 
resentation, access as a 
First Amendment forum, effective mes- 
sage-making, intended audiences, the distinction 
between broadcasting and narrowcasting, and the 
importance of local community communication. 

Some access centers use clips from commercial 
broadcasting to illustrate TV's conventions. At 
Tualatin Valley Community Access (TVCA) in 
metropolitan Pordand, Oregon, Paula Manley shows a 
brief tape of commercial clips and engages trainees in 
a discussion of the values and implicit ideological per- 
spective conveyed. These are some of the questions 
she asks: What values do you see communicated 
here? What are the biases? Who is being represented? 
Does this represent you? Did you notice any special 




ining already 
•orient of mec 
ound the cou 
he analytical 
their produc 



production techniques that were used to heighten 
our response? 

At 'Olelo in Honolulu, Ross Braver poses a rhetori- 
cal question to trainees: How can a person get 
her/his message on TV? He then provides the follow- 
ing examples to illustrate the limited options found 
in the broadcast model. 

1) People can pay their own way a la the informer - 
cials of Ross Perot. Buy your own time and produce 
your own message. The moral of this story: If you 
have the money, you have the access. Or as A, J, 
Liebling said, "Freedom of the press is guaranteed 
only to those who own one. " 

2) People can send networks a press release 
requesting media coverage. In this case the "event" 
must be considered newsworthy and coverage will be 
framed by the editorial powers of the station. 

3) People can approach the networks and submit to 
the restrictions mandated by commercial sponsor- 
ship. 

4) People can approach PBS. In addition to being 
highly competitive, producers generally need to 
focus on non-controversial subject matter, secure 
their own funding and cater to their sponsor's 
wishes. 

Pre-Production. Buffalo Access' Armin Heurich 
uses the first session of a four-session training to 
interrogate the media's claims to "truth" and "objec- 
tivity," and challenge the way commercial media 
purport to represent others (or simply don't repre- 
sent them). He uses access tapes to demonstrate the 
concepts of point of view and narrowcasting in con- 
trast to broadcast television. 
Heurich shows exam- 
ples from First 
Nation News, a 
Native American 
news program, to 
focus discussion on the 
limitations of commercial TV. After this 
discussion, he has trainees identify a hypothetical 
project and conduct a pre-production brainstorming 
session to list the goals of the production, the 
intended audience, and how to make an impact on 
the community. 

Lisa Horner at Tucson Community Cable 
Corporation teaches a producers' class in which she 
invites a veteran access producer to show work and 
field questions. She uses this presentation to illus- 
trate the differences between broadcast and access, 
and to demonstrate the value of access. She poses 
questions such as: What was the message or intent of 
the program? Who are you trying to reach? Tell us 
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TVCA's Majorie Brown teaches critical viewing and hands-on production to a 
group of fourth graders from Tigard, Oregon. 



about some of your produc- 
tion choices? What worked or 
was most rewarding to you? 
What would a broadcast 
approach to this subject look 
like? How did it have a com- 
munity impact? 

Ross Braver shows tapes 
that contrast formats and 
conventions. He shows the 
same subject presented in 
different formats (music 
video, news show, game 
show) to demonstrate form- 
content relationships. In 
addition, he compares con- 
ventions. For instance, he 
will show a children's baking 
show in which every transi- 
tion is signalled by a star 

wipe, and then show a news program that uses the wipe in the same 
way. Why does it look okay in one show and not the other? he asks. 
What do wipes mean to a viewer? What are the rules of TV's language? 
What happens when the rules are broken? 

Field/Studio Production. Trainers at TVCA have trainees pro- 
duce 30-second "video introductions" as the first production exer- 
cise. The following is a description of how to conduct this exercise: 

Using a camcorder and external microphone, give each student 30 
seconds in front of the camera to introduce her/himself with a short 
autobiographical statement. Place the camera on a tripod and feed 
the signal into a monitor so that the students not working equipment 
can participate by observing. Briefly review the responsibilities of the 
following positions: the floor manager gives the cues (standby, roll 
tape, 5-4-3-2-1 , action... then, using a stop watch, counts the talent 
down at 25 seconds); the sound operator checks the microphone and 
monitors the audio; the camera operator frames the shot and starts 
and stops tire recording; and the talent introduces her/himself. Assign 
students to the positions. Give the talent the external microphone. Do 
a recording and then play it back and discuss it. Rotate all the students 
through the exercise having each student teach the next who takes 
his/her place how to work the equipment or perform the job. 

Students learn from this exercise that their "natural" way of framing 
a shot or otherwise using the camera, and the way they naturally 
behave in front of a camera may not actually look "good" or "natu- 
ral." Trainees watch each other's portraits critiquing how the produc- 
tions look and sound. The trainer stimulates the discussion/critique 
by asking questions like: What do you notice about how the shots are 
framed? How is the sound quality? Does it make a difference how you 
hold the microphone? Does the talent speak to the viewer? Does it 
make a difference where the talent looks? Is 30 seconds enough time 
to get information across? How do different shots and different audio 
levels make you feel? 

What do you remember about the portrait? (With some portraits the 
visual so overwhelms the aural that trainees don't remember any- 
thing the person said.) 

This exercise helps students begin to identify the syntax of the tele- 
vision language, build their vocabulary of production terms, and 
think about production methods while learning to operate the equip- 
ment. 

Another effective production exercise used by Ross Braver involves 
having trainees shoot a short, simple narrative (such as buying a soda 



from a soda machine) using 
in-camera edits. This exercise 
illustrates that narratives are 
artificial constructs which 
compress time and manipu- 
late image and sound. It also 
forces trainees to question 
what's essential to the story 
and what needs to be left out. 
Braver reinforces these ideas 
by viewing and discussing the 
trainees' productions and by 
showing clips from commer- 
cial media. 
At Davis Community Tele- 
vision (DCTV), I have trainees 
watch 10 minutes of a com- 
mercial news show. I then 
lead a discussion in which 
- participants identify the con- 
ventions of the program: anchors, shot types, roll-ins, peppy music. 
Issues of representation arise. Are the people on the news like us? Are 
our lives covered on the news? Is the local news local? I then stimulate 
discussion about sound bites, gory lead stories, editorial control and 
commercial breaks. Later, trainees have four hours to produce their 
own version of the news. Often they choose to parody or break tradi- 
tional broadcast news conventions. 

Editing. Editing classes are the ideal place to point out how mes- 
sages are constructed through the selective ordering of images and 
sounds. To reinforce this concept, Braver has his classes re-edit an 
already-shot interview (complete with cutaways) or "junk tapes" pro- 
vided by the cable company, rearranging the order of events. They 
then view and discuss what they've edited. Discussion centers on: the 
ethical choices involved in manipulating sounds and images, the 
power of editorial control, the ability to under/misrepresent an event 
or what subjects said, and how the realities constructed through edit- 
ing are not "windows on the world." 

Audio editing presents an opportunity to juxtapose different sound 
tracks. Wendy Warren in Yakima, Washington shows a clip from Jaws 
and then asks trainees to think about how the scene would feel if the 
music were cheerful instead. 

Sally Cloninger, a professor at Evergreen State College in Olympia, 
teaches analysis through production. She has her students practice 
editing by cutting a tape that critiques the mainstream media's repre- 
sentation. For instance, she provides off-air copies of several TV sit- 
coms and asks trainees to edit the material into a critique on the 
representation of women. 

Information Sharing. There are many people in both the com- 
munity access and media arts worlds who are interested and knowl- 
edgeable about media literacy. I am currently compiling a list of 
access trainers who are interested and/or active in teaching media lit- 
eracy. If you would like a copy of this list, or to be included on this list, 
please send me your name, address and a SASE. If you are an access 
trainer with media literacy strategies to share, please send them to me 
to include in future reports. 

jesikah maria ross is Production & Human Resources Manager at 
Davis Community Television. Contact her at DCTV, 1623 Fifth Street, 
Suite A, Davis, CA 95616. Phone: (916) 757-2419 (o)/ (916) 757-2419 
(h). Thanks to Barbara Osborn for her collaboration in conducting 
research for this article. Research was funded in part by the National 
Alliance for Media Education (NAME). 
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Young People Find Their Voices 
with The Mirror Project 




By Roberto Arevalo 

It seems like yesterday that I 
began The Mirror Project. I 
remember wandering the 
streets of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts looking for teenagers who 
wanted to learn video produc- 
tion. I visited schools, parks, 
clubs, churches where I thought 
youth would congregate. Soon I 
had a list of boys and girls from 
various backgrounds. Visiting 
their homes was an opportunity 
for me to meet their parents and 
learn more about their environ- 
ments. As a result of these visits, I 
decided to structure teaching 

sessions that would suit and stimulate their ways of thinking. 

Young people are mirrors of the world around them; they 
clearly reflect what is going on in the household, in the edu- 
cational system, in the street and in the community as a 
whole. They reflect what society has given them and what it 
has not given them. The Mirror Project is an opportunity 
offered by Somerville Community Access Television (SCAT) 
for youth to express themselves by using video. We want to 
help teenagers find their own beat. 

Anderson St. Louis, a 13-year-old participant from The 
Mirror Project, took the camcorder to his cousin's room. 
Patrick, also 13, addresses the camera in a monologue 
where he mentions all the things he owns with pride. He 
continues, "I don't know what's up with prejudiced peo- 
ple. ...We are all on this earth, God made us, and he's 
straight up! To all those prejudiced people, y'all can just 
step. Y' all stupid... 'cause all of us just want to be friends 
and ail...." 

The uniqueness of The Mirror Project emerges from its approach to 
teaching video. The project breaks away from the rigid structures 
imposed by adults, and encourages young people to communicate 
their ideas as they choose. "When people look in the mirror they 
dream of being a movie star, but at The Mirror Project you see your- 
self with a camera in your hand and the skills 
to use it," producer Chris 
Mangone wrote for the 
last Mirror screening 
program. The Mirror 
Project results are 
spontaneous stories 
on video that capture the 
world of teenagers from their point 
of view. "I just wanted to show what my friends do after school," 
Natalia Velex responded to a question asked at a Mirror presentation 
at Harvard University. 

Each session of The Mirror Project lasts four months and involves 
several stages. Initially, I meet with the teenagers, their families and 
teachers. This allows me to design the classes according to the needs 
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Anderson St. Louis works on his video, "Living Large. " 




The Mirror 
Project breaks 
away from the 
rigid structures 
imposed by 
adults, and 
encourages 
young people to 
communicate 
their ideas as 
they choose. 




of the given group of 
teenagers. I select a group of 
eight students from different 
ethnic backgrounds and begin 
a series of classes — a dialogue 
through which we learn about 
each other and about video 
production. Emphasis is 
placed on incorporating the 
camera into the students' lives 
rather than having the camera 
represent an intrusion into 
their usual activities. Field 
trips to museums, movies, 
conferences and other televi- 
sion stations create unity 
among the group, and provide 
additional stimuli. 
Next each student videotapes an individual project. This 
develops the students' communication skills and gives 
them a sense of pride in their accomplishments. Last, a 
cablecast and public screening of their videos is held. The 
screenings are attended by the participant's families, teach- 
ers and the Haitians, Hispanics, Brazilians, Portuguese, 
North Americans and Africans that make up Somerville's 
diverse community. While this represents the closing of the 
formal project activities for the participants, it represents 
the beginning of better understanding about themselves 
and their community. In turn the young producers become 
active participants in documenting and shaping their own 
history. 

The project resources are simply a camcorder, a few 
microphones, access to a straight cuts editing room, and a 
part time staff coordinator. Since The Mirror Project began 
over a year ago, we have produced more than 30 videos. 
Many of them have been presented at regional and national conven- 
tions of the Alliance for Community Media, to students and professors 
at Harvard University Teachers' Network, and at the Benton 
Foundation's 1993 Advocacy Video Conference. In addition, main- 
stream press and television have published stories about the project. 
In spite of our limited resources and the brief time the participants 
have been producers, four students have won awards at the 
Women in the Director's Chair Festival and at the 
New England Film and Video Festival. Two of our 
students were hired by the Institute for 
Contemporary Arts in Boston to produce Young 
Black and Malcolm, a video that had its premiere 
at the Institute for Contemporary Arts last September. 
Currently, I am forming a new group of students. For more 
information or if you would like to contribute in some way to The 
Mirror Project, please call me. 

Roberto Arevalo is Youth Coordinator at Somerville Community 
Access Television. Contact him at SCAT, 90 Union Sqaure, Somerville, 
MA 02143. Phone: (617) 628-8826. 



Media Literacy in the Northwest 



By Gloria DeGaetano and Robin Reidy 

In 1992, a group of Seattle media artists, educators 
and cable access activists began meeting to talk 
about the concepts of media literacy that have 
emerged worldwide since the 1970s. We realized that 
in order to effect a significant change in our commu- 
nity and beyond, we needed to bring together a 
diverse group of interested people from the arts, edu- 
cation, government, and community as a whole to 
present the ideas and concepts of media literacy. 

To this end, in April 1993, 911 Media Arts Center 
co-sponsored with the National Alliance for Media 
Arts and Culture (NAMAC) and Seattle Central 
Community College, one of the first national confer- 
ences on media literacy called Teaching Media 
Literacy: Talk Back and Take Charge. The conference 
brought together almost 200 artists, educators, par- 
ents, students, cable access producers, community 
leaders, and international media literacy spokespeo- 
ple from Canada, Australia, and the U.S. It was a 
weekend of inspiring presentations, thought-provo- 
king discussions, and renewed enthusiasm for 
addressing media literacy issues in our homes, I 
schools and communities. 

Out of this event came a collective expanded 
awareness that our existing institutions are not well- 
suited to effect large systematic changes relating to 
media literacy; the educational system will not 
change fast enough from within, and media arts cen- 
ters are still too isolated from their larger communi- 
ties. How then do we keep media literacy alive and 
growing within our communities? It became appar- 
ent that an organization was needed where bridge- 
building coalitions could be developed and where 
resources could be disseminated. 

As Deborah Leveranz and Kathleen Tyner stated in 
an article about media literacy in The Independent 
(Aug/Sept 1993): "The hope for media (literacy) lies 
in its ability to form coalitions and alliances and to 
bridge divisions in the field. Support from the upper 
echelons of the educational bureaucracy is vital, but 
the center will not hold without an equal push from 
the grassroots that demands media education at the 
local level in schools, community groups, and arts 
programs.... It is the artists' job to team with educa- 
tors to articulate a compelling vision of media educa- 
tion in the United States, one that provides the arena 
for asking the right questions and coming up with 
new answers in the Age of Information." 

Our first answer is to establish a Northwest Media 
Literacy Institute (NMLI). This non-profit organiza- 
tion would be the site of important alliances, the 
arena for discussion, and the place to form our 
visions. Its mission would be to advocate an interac- 
tive relationship between citizens and media by pro- 
viding training and media literacy resources to 



artists, educators, students, parents, community 
groups and the general public throughout the 
Northwest. Initially housed and nurtured at 911 
Media Arts Center, NMLI would eventually become a 
separate organization because of its need to operate 
independently as a link between the arts, education, 
and local communities it will serve. 

Long-term goals of the NMLI include: 

>■ providing media literacy information, including 
books, videos, and other materials; 

► collaborating with individuals, schools, media 
producers, TV and radio stations, the press, govern- 
ment, and community groups to promote media lit- 
eracy; 

► sponsoring media literacy training workshops, 
seminars, and conferences; 

>■ initiating and supporting media literacy 
research and curriculum development; 

>■ creating an internship program for students in 
art, media, and education; 

► creating an information and resource clearing- 
house for the Northwest region, including a roster of 
media artists and media literacy professionals to link 
with individuals, schools, and community groups on 
production, curriculum development, and advocacy; 

>• tapping into the national electronic database of 
media educators currently being created by the , 
National Alliance for Media Education (NAME), 

In its first year, NMLI would focus on establishing 
itself as a non-profit organization with a board of | 
directors. The immediate community-wide need for 
public awareness of media literacy concepts and i 
strategies would be given priority through collabora- 
tions with other local media activist groups such as 
the Foundation for Family Television and Electra 
(Seattle-based groups focused on quality television 
and electronic democracy, respectively). 

Plans are also underway to provide resources to the 
Media Violence Project of the Snohomish County 
Child Safety Commission; work with Washington and 
Oregon cable stations to develop media literacy 
resources; conduct classes and seminars for educa- 
tors on media Literacy through 9 1 1 and Seattle Pacific 
University; and collaborate with the State PTA and 
the Washington Education Association to dissemi- 
nate literacy resources to parents and teachers 
statewide. 

Robin Reidy is executive director of the 911 Media 
Arts Center. Contact her at 91 1, 117 Yale Avenue 
North, Seattle, WA 98109. Phone: (206) 682-6552. 

Gloria DeGaetano is director of Train of Thought 
Consulting. Contact her at Seattle Pacific University, 
POBox 311, Redmond, WA 98073. Phone: (206) 883- 
1544. 




"Since 1982, the 
amount spent on media 
advertising in the U.S. 
has doubled, jumping 
from $66 billion to $130 
billion in 1990. And of 
that, at least $500 is in 
ads aimed directly at 
children.... Our system 
of advertising purpose- 
fully promotes envy, 
creates anxiety, and 
fosters insecurity. The 
tragic end-product of 
this is kids killing 
kids.. .in order to walk in 
their playmates' $100 
brand sneakers." 

— Ronald Collins and 
Michael Jaeobaon, 
Center for Science in the 
Public Interest and 
Center for the Study of 
Commercialism 
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Helping participants define the difference between citizen and consumer is an important part of Chicago Access Corporation's media literacy cur- 
riculum. These images from America's Disability Channel are discussed by students as part of their training. 



Chicago Access Corporation 



Reading 



to Make Change 



By Greg Boozell 

In seeking to incorporate media literacy prin- 
ciples into our teaching at Chicago Access 
Corporation, one of the first things we 
learned was that the term "media literacy" is 
defined inconsistently. Some definitions are 
depoliticized, with the apparent goal of creating 
more discriminating consumers of television 
programming. CAC defines media literacy as 
"the ability to analyze and understand media 
forms which includes the economic and politi- 
cal analyses of media institutions." This defini- 




screening each segment, questions are asked of 
the students which raise issues of authorship, 
audience, intent and exclusion. The point is to 
raise the students' awareness of these issues 
and relate them to their respective video prac- 
tices. Countering "broadcast clones" 1 is in an 
important element in access training because 
access programs that mimic the forms of com- 
mercial television reproduce the same oppres- 
sive power relations explicit in dominant 
commercial media. 

After reviewing all of this, the reader 



All narratives are partial and incomplete. CAC's 
tion is politicized because our goal is to extend training challenges students to question "objectivity." m 'S ht Presume that Chicago Access Network 



students' critical understanding of television. 

Media literacy is taught at CAC in order to bring people to critical voice 
using cable television. This practice is one of self-definition and, ulti- 
mately, empowerment. Ideally, the end result is a self-defined, public 
citizen. Being a citizen means being able to practice agency —the ability 
to both understand the world and change it. In this model, free speech is 
framed as a means to an end, not a goal unto itself. 

Given this framework, CAC's curriculum includes the following. First, 
the differences between mediated and immediate experiences are dis- 
cussed. The idea is to emphasize that television images are representa- 
tions to be interpreted and not reality. Next we discuss die political and 
economic ramifications of media structures and institutions. This is done 
primarily by defining how these structures position individuals as "con- 
sumers" rather than "citizens." In relation to this, we also teach the his- 
torical role of public access television. If access' alternative, adversarial 
position in relation to dominant commercial media isn't clearly under- 
stood, it is difficult to see public access as much more than a poor cousin 
to "real" television. 

Finally, we help students understand that their own voices are legiti- 
mate. Using video, an instructor can help her or his students understand 
that their observations and life experiences are valuable. Not to be con- 
fused with self-congratulatory speech, or speech that reproduces the 
dominant cultural power relations, the voices to be legitimized are self- 
reflexive and critical. 

As part of CAC's training, a tape is shown of outtakes from access pro- 
grams that either feebly or ably imitate commercial television. After 
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channels are overflowing with socially- 
informed, activist programs created by critically thinking Chicago citi- 
zens. While this is the goal, Chicago Access still has more than its share of 
narcissistic producers and broadcast clones. One reason for this is that 
most of the video production classes at CAC are painfully short. Limited 
resources are constantly weighed against the volume of people who wish 
to participate. As a result, the classes are necessarily abbreviated. 
Further, the model described here is not dictatorial; the best we can hope 
for is to inform the choices that the participants make. 

CAC's training curriculum reflects an ongoing critical process shared 
among the users and staff. Our curriculum model furnishes a basis for 
criticism and praise of video practice. As such it is a far cry from the pre- 
dominant access video training model that focuses primarily upon the 
operation of video equipment. Some might argue that CAC's discussions 
of intent and program content with access participants are unduly pro- 
pagandists and violate sacrosanct "content neutrality" principles. Of 
course, they need to remember that content neutrality itself is an ideo- 
logical position. 

^ee Higgins, John. "Night of the Broadcast Clones: The Politics of Video 
Training." Community Television Review, August 1991: 9-12. Also see "Beyond 
the Night of the Broadcast Clones: Visions of Empowerment, Media Literacy 
andDemystification." Community Television Review, May/June 1993: 17-19. 

Greg Boozell is Program Director for Chicago Access Corporation. He is 
the producer of a video installation and documentary made on behalf of 
The Children's Bum Awareness Program in Chicago. He can be reacted at 
CAC. 322 S. Green, Chicago. Ill 60607. Phone: (312) 738-1400. 



TV and the Growing Brain 



By Gloria DeGaetano 



"What do you do when you have nothing 
to do?" (Or thinkyou have nothing to do?) 



'Watch TV." (AnyivllyiWha 
is there to do?) 



TV watching has become America's 
favorite pastime. It's what most of us do most 
of the time — it's what our children do more 
often than anything else. Whether providing back- 
ground noise or main stage amusement, 70 percent 
of American families watch it while they eat dinner. 
Family activities like playing cards or board games or 
just plain old conversation have, basically, "gone 
down the tube." 

When parents overuse TV and video, they don't 
think much about limiting their children's access to 
it. Consequently we see babies as young as six 
months being propped in front of the screen; two- 
year-olds who watch their favorite movies over and 
over AND OVER again without any adult interaction 
(Recently a teacher proudly told me that her 18- 
month-old daughter has watched Alladin at least 50 
times!); preschoolers who daily watch children's fare 
and their parents' favorite soaps and cop shows. And 
no one talks to them about what they are watching. 

By kindergarten, kids will have spent at least 5,000 
hours watching TV— the time it takes an adult to earn 
a college degree! By the ripe age of six, most 
American kids have acquired the video habit so that 
for the next twelve years they will get their "fix" three 
to five hours daily. And no one will talk to them 
about what they are watching. 

Is this any way to raise children? 
Isolating them in front of 
screens not only 
paves the way for 
a life of "couch 
potatodom," but 
also adversely affects 
their physical, cognitive 
and emotional development. In this 
article I will explain how screen overuse can alter 
children's brain development and call attention to 
the urgent need for family media literacy — the need 
to limit children's TV viewing time, and to talk with 
them when they do watch. 

3 Brains in 1. The human brain consists of three 
distinct parts acting independently of each other and 
interacting with each other simultaneously. The core 
brain, sometimes referred to as "the reptilian sys- 
tem," controls instinctual responses, physical coordi- 
nation, and self-preservation; the limbic system or 




"middle brain" controls feelings, day- 
dreams, intuitions; and the cerebral 
cortex or "higher brain" controls our 
ability to think, to synthesize and cre- 
ate, to make decisions, and to experi- 
ence self-understanding. 

All three areas grow rapidly in early 
childhood. The baby, as she learns to 
crawl and walk, starts development at the core brain 
level where the sensory-motor system is controlled. 
In a few years, strong feelings become evident, as any 
parent of a two-year can tell you, when the limbic 
system "kicks in." Between the ages of two to five, the 
child's cerebral cortex undergoes bursts of growth 
as language centers develop and the seeds 
of higher level thinking are sown. 

Despite a flurry of activity in early child- 
hood, the brain grows slowly and steadily 
throughout middle childhood and adolescence 
During all that time, Mother Nature demands 
certain pre -requisites if the brain is to sue 
cessfully reach its adult capacity. y \^ 

In families where overuse and misuse of 
video have become habitual, the child's brain is 
hard-pressed to grow appropriately. The necessary 
pre-requisites cannot be met without limiting chil- 
dren's access to the screen and without engaging 
children in the viewing process itself. Although there 
are several pre-requisites, I've chosen the three most 
important ones to examine here. 

1. Brains need bodies that move. In 1988 the 
American Academy of Pediatrics issued a report 
which revealed that up to 50 percent of school-age 
children were not getting enough exercise to develop 
healthy hearts and lungs, and that 40 percent of 
youngsters five to eight years old exhibit 
one risk factor for heart dis- 
ease. Since that time 
the Academy has 
strongly encour- 
aged parents to 
take more control of 
the TV set because over- 
use of the screen frequently means 
underuse of young cardiovascular systems. 

In addition to the obvious health benefits, physical 
activity in childhood builds the motor control centers 
in the "reptilian" brain, ensuring proper large and 
small muscle coordination and developing a mature 
sensory-motor system. This system is critical for 
accurately perceiving and processing input from the 
physical world. When little ones spend more time in 
front of a screen than they spend interacting with the 
environment around them in creative play, for 

continued next page 
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Healthy neuron with 
many dendrites. 




Neuron with 
few dendrites. 

Research over the 
past 20 years suggests 
that cells in the brain's 
cortex develop neurons 
with more connective 
links (dendrites) as a 
result of sustained 
intellectual exercise. 
The brain will expand 
and reach more of its 
potential in an enriched 
environment. Overuse 
of video in a child's life 
can negatively impact 
the rate and quality of 
brain development. 
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continued from previous page 

instance, they cannot possibly get enough 
movement experiences for adequate develop- 
ment of their sensory and motor circuitry. 
Some of the consequences can be quite pro- 
found. For example, 30 percent of the optic 
nerve, the single biggest nerve in the human 
body, is connected to the spinal column. 
This fact has led many experts to believe that 
movement plays a critical role in the develop- 
ment, not only of the nerve, but also our eye- 
sight, and later our abilties to read and to 
write as well. 

Besides strenuous physical activity, 
involvement in the 3-D physical world 
through lots of tactile experiences, such as 
sand and water play, art projects, block build- 
ing, cooking, crafts, and hobbies also con- 
tributes to a healthy adult sensory-motor 
system. Kids with a TV habit are losing oppor- 
tunities for sensory-rich experiences, since 
images on a screeen, no matter how salient 
and colorful, cannot foster nervous system 
capacities. These lost childhood opportunites |^_^^^_ 
are, unfortunately, irreplaceable. 

2. Brains need a lot of time with language. Our current 
massive societal change from pencil and paper to the visual screen 
has been compared to the time in ancient Greece when the oral sto- 
rytelling tradition was left behind in favor of the newer forms of read- 
ing and writing. In light of how the human brain functions, this 
analogy is not at all accurate. 

The Greeks made a transition from oral language, a brain activity 
requiring symbolic processing, to written language, another brain 
activity requiring symbolic processing. Although aspects of long- 
term memory were lost when the oral tradition was lost, the human 
cerebral cortex basically stayed intact and continued to be able to 
master higher forms of abstract thought. 

Today, as children sit passively in front of picture visuals more 
often than they do anything else, they are making a transition away 
from symbolic processing entirely. Visual images on a screen activate 
the reptillian and limbic systems. No mental gymnastics are required 
to interpret them. They arrive. They are there. Language, on the other 
hand, whether oral or written, requires heavy-duty thinking. Because 
of its symbolic form, its meaning has to be "unlocked." Words on a 
computer screen are processed by the brain very differently from 
images on that same screen. It's not the screens, per se, or even the 
visual abundance that are worrisome. It's the filling of children's 
attention with picture visuals and displacing time spent with sym- 
bols that's alarming. Why? Because symbolic processing, i. e„ lan- 
guage, is absolutely necessary to develop thinking. In fact, there is no 
mind without language. 

3. Brains need mental challenges. Ever wonder why educa- 
tional high-quality programs don't draw as wide an audience as does 
fast paced, violent content? 

Much of it has to do with how the brain functions. Fast-moving, 
screen violence "triggers" the reptilian and limbic systems while 
squelching the cerebral cortex. These "rapid-fire" images don't give 
much time for the cerebral cortex to engage since it doesn't operate 
as fast as the other systems. It takes time to think and to formulate 
ideas. Therefore, an educational television program requires more 
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It's not the screens, per se, 
or even the visual abun- 
dance that are worrisome. 
It's the filling of children's 
attention with picture 
visuals and displacing time 
spent with symbols that's 
alarming. Why? Because 
symbolic processing, i. e., 
language, is absolutely 
necessary to develop think- 
ing. In fact, there is no 
mind without language. 



concentration and mental effort — especially 
for children because their cortical function- 
ing is not fully developed. Fast-paced shows, 
on the other hand, require little mental 
effort— making them easier to watch (even 
for adults!). 

But human brains rely on continual men- 
tal challenge for growth. Dr. Marian 
Diamond, brain researcher from the 
University of California, has found that the 
structure of ceils in the brain's cortex physi- 
cally changes as a result of sustained intel- 
lectual exercise, with individual neurons 
developing more connective links (den- 
drites) to other neurons (see diagram previ- 
ous page). 

By allowing children unlimited access to 
screens while demanding less time in chal- 
lenging activities, parents unintentionally 
contribute to a state of deprivation — seri- 
ously affecting the rate and quality of chil- 
dren's brain growth. And, by not using TV 
and video in the home to challenge chil- 

dren's thinking, we are missing golden 

■^^■^■^■^■^b^"" opportunities to use the medium to support 
children's cognitive development. 
What to Do? Video technology can be child -friendly and brain 
compatible. First of all, children do not have to become habituated to 
it. By consciously balancing other activites in children's lives, par- 
ents take the first step in teaching what it means to be "media liter- 
ate" — using media appropriately for personal intention, rather than 
out of sheer habit. Other steps parents can take include: 

>• Talk with children about screen images and their purposes. 
Parents can set up challenging brain experiences by asking sponta- 
neous questions while the family watches TV. They can elicit critical 
thinking by teaching children to make sound decisions about when 
and what they'll watch. 

> Encourage children to take television into their own hands by 
participating in "hands on" learning through their local public access 
television facility. Better yet, parents can join their children in learn- 
ing television production and developing their own television pro- 
gram for the local cable access channel. 

In short, parents can put video technology in its proper place in dre 
family — in support of the needs of the developing child. In doing so, 
parents can make enormous strides in nurturing LITERACY — both 
language and media literacy. 

Gloria DeGaetano, M.Ed., has more than 20 years of i 
experience in public education. As The director of 
Train of Thought Consulting, she conducts classes for 
educators, publishes the Media MessAge newsletter 
and makes presentations to parent groups about the 
impact of video technology on child development. 
This article was adapted from her book, Television 
and the Lives of our Children: A Manual for Teachers 
and Parents. 

Contact Gloria DeGaetano at Seattle Pacific University, PO Box 311, 
Redmond, WA. 98073. Phone: (206) 883-1544. 




Channel One" Undone 



The Billerica Initiative Brings 
Media Literacy to Middle School 



By Renee Hobbs 

There are few topics which make for more stim- 
ulating discussion among teachers than the 
topic of "Channel One" and the larger issue of 
the commercialization of culture. Although teachers 
have a fair amount of control over the choice of mate- 
rials they use in the classroom, teachers in more than 
350,000 classrooms across the United States have lit- 
tle control over the content or form of a news pro- 
gram that is delivered into homerooms each morning 
by the Whittle Educational Network, "Channel One." 
Yet teachers in Billerica, Massachusetts are discover- 
ing that "Channel One" can represent an opportunity 
to help their students learn new ways of thinking 
about visual media, about the news, and about the 
process of creating messages that convey meaning. 

Billerica was one of the first sites in the nation to 
receive "Channel One," a commercially supported 
current events program for teens which includes two 
minutes of advertising. "Channel One" is now in 
place in more than 12,000 schools which receive tele- 
vision equipment for use in classrooms in exchange 
for daily broadcast of the program. 

In Billerica, "Channel One" is paired with media lit- 
eracy in-service training opportunities for teachers. 
Media literacy is integrated across the curriculum 
into subject areas including language arts, social 
studies, science, math and the creative arts. 

Unlike other media literacy efforts, which have 
often been solely at the initiative of an individual 
teacher, this effort is coordinated and supported at 
the district level and by members of the Billerica 
School Committee. In addition, this effort recognizes 
that teachers need support, time and training in 
order to 1) gain new skills in teaching and learning to 
use media tools effectively as resources; 2) integrate 
media literacy concepts into a curriculum which is 
appropriate to their students, their own interests and 
the demands of their subject areas; and 3) gain new 
skills in analyzing and producing messages in a vari- 
ety of forms, using video, photography, graphics, text, 
computers, radio and other forms. 

The Nation's First Master's Degree in Media 
Literacy. After intense involvement in staff develop- 
ment and curriculum in media literacy for more than 
a year, the Billerica Public Schools announced in 
October a new field-based Master's Program in 
Media Literacy, supported by Fitchburg State College 
and the Merrimack Education Center. The Master's 
Program will nurture participating teachers from 
across the district in a series of 12 30-hour courses 
designed to develop their experdse in media analysis, 
media production and critical pedagogy. Taught by 



faculty members from Babson College, Boston 
University, Emerson College and media profession- 
als, the Master's Degree program is intended to pro- 
vide a model of systematic staff development in order 
to prepare teachers to teach other teachers how to 
integrate media literacy concepts into existing sub- 
ject areas. Thirty teachers from grades K-12 are now 
enrolled in the program, taking two courses during 
the Fall 1993 semester: "Analysis of Advertising" and 
"Introduction to Media Literacy." 

Using "Channel One" to Develop a Critical 
Discourse about Television. "Channel One" as a 
phenomenon is itself an excellent object lesson on 
each of the key concepts of media literacy. As a news 
program, "Channel One" constructs reality each day 
by making choices about what is most newsworthy 
for teenage and preadolescent viewers. Forced by the 
constraints of time and concerns about the attention 
and knowledge base of the audience to emphasize 
some issues and ignore others, the producers of 
"Channel One" create a product that presents a con- 
structed version of daily events across the nation and 
around the world. The commercial imperative which 
drives "Channel One" financially is the 5600,000 
which the company receives for each day's advertis- 
ing messages, which reach more than 7 million young 
people. The following activities represent a sample of 
activities and discussions which were used in 
Billerica to connect media literacy concepts to the 
daily viewing of "Channel One": 

> Comparing 'Channel One' to Other News 
Sources. Bring a current newspaper, magazine or a 
videotape of network news to compare with an 
episode of "Channel One." Ask: Why are they differ- 
ent? What are the constraints and limitations each 
producer is working under? 

> Exploring the Representation of Author- 
ity. Ask students to list the techniques used in 
"Channel One" which promote young people as 
authorities. Some of these techniques include the 
identification of student's names when they are inter- 
viewed; the use of teen anchors; die theme that teens 
have particular insight on social issties and themes, 
etc. Ask: What are the techniques used by local and 
network news in their portrayal of young people? 
When are young people seen on local news programs? 
How does the representation of teens on television 
both reflect social reality and shape social reality? 

> Music, Attention and Emotion. Ask students 
to make a list of the different uses of music through- 
out the "Channel One" broadcast, both in the news 




continued on page 19 



"Channel One," 
resented by some 
teachers, tolerated 
by others, enjoyed by 
many, stands in hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
classrooms as an 
important opportunity 
to function as an 
object of analysis. 
Critically watching the 
program can help 
young people develop 
sophisticated skills of 
analysis, observation 
and communication. 

- Renee Hobbs 
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National Telemedia Council Turns 40 



Toward a Media Wise Society 



By Marieli Rowe 

"Before he retired from Teachers 
College last year, Lyman Bryson 
talked about the mass media to a 
group of young English teachers 
who were getting ready to go to 
their first jobs. His talk ended on 
this note: 'I would like to make a 
prophecy: that the third or fourth 
or fifth generation of teachers 
from this present one is going to 
think about these new instru- 
ments of communication the way 
you now think of print.'" 

Reported in "On Teaching 
Evaluation of Radio and Television" 
from a Better Broadcast Newsletter 
(the predecessor to Telemedium) 
circa 1955. 

The National Telemedia 
Council (NTC)i based in 
Madison, Wisconsin, has 
literally spanned the generations 
of telecommunications. Embed- 
ded in our history is the history of 
the media literacy education 
movement in the United States. 

This year, NTC celebrates its 
40th year of promoting media lit- 
eracy, or critical TV viewing skills, 
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media watchdogs. Rather, they 
embraced a philosophy that valued 
reflective education, positive atti- 
tudes and cooperation instead of 
confrontation with the broadcast 
industry. 

In Madison, Wisconsin, a small 
group of English teachers who were 
part of the local chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Women (AAUW) formed a study 
committee on radio evaluation. Its 
purpose was to develop awareness, 
criteria for evaluation, appreciation 
of quality programming, and a 
responsive audience. The group 
produced a monthly "Good 
Listening" list of "some good radio 
programs," and other listening 
"helps." The idea grew to a 
statewide level, and garnered 
enough support nationally to 
become a national council in 1953. 

From Radio to Television. 
With television's arrival on the 
scene, the new organization was 
founded as the American Council 
for Better Broadcasts. The Council 
brought together individuals and 
organizations, teachers and par- 
ents, lay persons and professionals, 
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1990's with the continued quarterly release of our flagship publica- 
tion, Telemedium; workshops: conferences; teaching aids; resource 
materials and our long-range enterprise: The Media Literacy 
Clearinghouse and Center. 

Media Literacy Pioneers. The oldest national organization to 
embrace the concept of media education, NTC originated early in 
the 1930's in response to growing 
concerns about the impact 
of the media. At that 
time, television was 
in experimental 
development while 
radio captured popular 
interest. Among those who 
voiced concern were forward-looking 

English teachers, university scholars and several early educational 
broadcasting visionaries. While they shared the concern about the 
impact of media, they rejected the negative tactics often used by 
18 • CMR 




Opinion-Poll, a school and home project designed to raise awareness 
and stimulate critical viewing and interest in active participation. 
Look-Listen was a qualitative evaluation which asked people to evalu- 
ate programs and give thoughtful reasons for their ratings. It served as 
a stimulus for critical awareness of TV content and provided teachers 
with a hands-on project to introduce critical thinking about the media 
in the classroom. 

Over the years, the Council initiated numerous media liter- 
acy ideas: annual conferences and workshops; a 
weekly newspaper column and a radio program, 
"Broadcast on Broadcasts," which ran weekly on 
the statewide educational radio network; summer 
teacher courses; and the still-running children's 
cable channel "KIDS-4." In 1981 the Council organized 
an electronic "first" — an international children's demonstration 
of live interactive TV via satellite. Our 30th anniversary saw the arrival 
of new technologies such as cable TV, the VCR and the personal corn- 
continued next page 
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putei, further expanding our choices and 
horizons. In step with the emergence of these 
important technological changes, we became 
The National Telemedia Council. 

Building a Media Literacy Movement. 
In the decade that followed, NTC turned its 
focus on efforts to contribute to the develop- 
ment of a meaningful "media literacy move- 
ment": Telemedium became our mouthpiece; 
annual conferences featured the "media-wise 
society" theme; 
our Sponsor 
Recognition 
Awards champi- 
oned media lit- 
eracy projects. 
We experimented 
with an interac- 
tive cable project; 
and through 
Look-Listen, we 
found dozens of 
outstanding media 
literacy teachers. 
Wherever possible 
we found allies. 

But progress was 
not systematic and 
was often a matter of 
luck. Therefore, find- 
ing ourselves at the 
beginning of the 
1990s and, realizing 
the need for a 
stronger, more-uni- 
fied vision, NTC lead- 
ership undertook the 
in-depth process of 
reassessment of its 
function as an organi- 
zation. Our conclusion 
was that, given the 
broad-based educa- 
tional expertise among 
our membership, and the 
enormous technical and 
intellectual support avail- 
able locally through the 
University of Wisconsin 
campus, our most impor- 
tant mandate would be to 
exist as a networking orga- 
nization. 

With this understanding clearly articulated, 
we launched the NTC Clearinghouse and 
Center, our all-out effort to put our finger on 
the pulse of media education in this country 
through the electronic tracking of the wealth 
of human and bibliographic resources avail- 
able in the field. Standing at the heart of the 
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Clearinghouse is a computerized database 
system which has been designed to catalogue 
information on people, organizations, peri- 
odicals, and teaching materials. When com- 
pleted, it will enable educators to find media 
literacy-related curricula, lesson plans, and 
support materials; books, magazines, articles 
and videotapes; and lists of organizations, 
conferences, and educators in their area. The 
goal of this information- 
gathering is to provide 
media educators with the 
knowledge they need to 
engage in the type of net- 
working so crucial to the 
growth of any grassroots 
educational movement. 
An important dimension 
of the Clearing-house 
project is a collaboration 
with the National 
Alliance for Media 
Education (NAME) to 
create a published 
directory of media edu- 
cators around the U.S. 
The directory project 
marks a convergence of 
media literacy educa- 
tion and media arts 
education — two edu- 
cational movements 
sharing a vision for 
the critical analysis of 
media and the emer- 
gence of positive 
voices to shape the 
future of a global 
media society. 

As we stand at 
the edge of the fifth 
decade of our orga- 
nization, we are 
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sense 
that media liter- 
acy is still the 
overriding need 
for the children 
of the media age. 
When it is estab- 
lished, as predicted in the 1955 address by 
Lyman Bryson, that our concept of "literacy" 
includes all communications media, our goal 
will have been accomplished. 

Marieli Rowe is Executive Director of the 
National Telemedia Council. She can be 
reached at NTC, 120 E. Wilson St., Madison, 
W7, 53703. Phone: (608) 257-7712. 



and in advertising messages. Ask: what types 
of music are used? What are the functions of 
music in the program? How is rhythm used to 
gain students' attention or make transitions? 
What are the similarities and differences 
between the use of music in the news and the 
use of music in advertising? 

> The Myth of the Ideal in "Channel 
One". "Channel One" makes repeated use of 
the concept of 'ideals' in its broadcasts. Have 
students look up the meaning of the word 
'ideal' and then watch a broadcast, writing 
down all the representations which have 
some dimension of 'idealness' in both the 
news and advertising content. Examples of 
the 'ideal' in news might be found in a fea- 
ture news story on courageous teens in the 
now dissolving Soviet Union, or teens who 
formed their own business to help the handi- 
capped. In advertising, 'ideals' are plentiful 
in the representation of teen lifestyles, fa- 
shions, relationships and possessions. 
Discuss: What kinds of news stories or adver- 
tising messages would never be seen on 
"Channel One"? 

It is obvious that each of these activities 
could be adapted to analyze almost any type 
of "text" imaginable, from poetry to sit corns 
to billboards. Yet teachers, like the rest of the 
American public, have been actively engaged 
in a lifelong process of not taking mass media 
or popular culture messages seriously for 
almost 100 years. "Channel One," resented 
by some teachers, tolerated by others, 
enjoyed by many, stands in hundreds of 
thousands of classrooms as an important 
opportunity to function as an object of analy- 
sis. Critically watching the program can help 
young people develop sophisticated skills of 
analysis, observation and communication. 
When used only for its value in conveying 
message content, it could threaten the 
integrity of a school's curriculum by setting 
the agenda for the content of classroom dis- 
course. But when used as a text to analyze, 
"Channel One" can be a worthwhile vehicle 
to inspire students to watch, read and listen 
with heightened awareness and sensitivity; to 
help make connections between the class- 
room and the community and the culture; 
and to better prepare students to effectively 
manage life in the age of information. 

Renee Hobbs is Associate Professor of 
Communication at Babson College and the 
Director of the Institute on Media Education 
at Harvard University. For more information 
about the Billerica Initiative, contact Dr. John 
Katsoulisat (508) 436-9500. 
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Public Way or Private Road? 

The Information Highway 



By Herbert I. Schiller 

An entirely new electronic 
environment — industrial 
and individual, factory 
and household — is being created 
at an astonishing speed. Who will 
own it? Who will direct it? Who 
will utilize it? Who will benefit 
from it? The evidence of the con- 
struction scaffolding is every- 
where. The answers to these 
questions are less easy to find. 

"Information technology has 
penetrated every corner of the 
U.S. economy," Business Week 
recently concluded, adding that, 
"throughout the 1980's, U.S. 

business invested a staggering $1 trillion in information technology." 
These expenditures increased productivity in manufacturing, services 
and retail activity. 

The electronics, film, TV, cable and information industries have now 
decided that it is time for the general public to experience firsthand — 
at our own expense, to be sure — the new electronics. President 
Clinton and Vice President Gore view the coming efforts to book up 
homes as well as workplaces electronically as "a historical turning 
point" in the capability to "move ideas, data and images around the 
countiy and around the world." Gore sees this development, as "by all 
odds the most important and lucrative marketplace of the 21st cen- 
tury." 

Another booster is Apple Computer's (former) chairman, John 
Sculley. He estimates that the revenue that will be generated by the 
merging of television, telecommunications, computers, consumer 
electronics, publishing and information services into a single interac- 
tive information industry could reach $3.5 trillion worldwide by the 
year 2001. 

The almost daily reports of gigantic deals, mergers, industry 
crossover combinations and announcements of government approval 
confirm that a social transformation of truly epic proportions is under 
way. Promoted by a variety of high-tech electronic interests, it is being 
thrust, want it or not, need it or not, on the people and the economy. 

This development represents far more than routine corporate 
restructuring, industrial realignment or familiar patterns of industrial 
concentration, though all this is happening as well. What is rapidly 
taking shape beyond this is an electronically organized total environ- 
ment that encompasses individual, household, business and work 
practices in their totality. Its major components will be the informa- 
tion highway and the new electronic gadgets that will feed into it. 
Some features of this electronically administered social space are 
already discernible. 

It will be an almost exclusively privatized social landscape. The pub- 
lic and the public's interest, if not entirely excluded from considera- 
tion, will at best be given marginal attention. In fact, what was once 
the public sector is on the way to extinction. The deals are between 




giant companies. Government intervention, when present, occurs 
only to reconcile divergent corporate interests or to provide subsidies 
for projects not yet commercially viable. With respect to high defini- 
tion television, for example, the Federal Communications 
Commission has been "prodding the rivals to bury their differences 
and form an alliance," according to a report by Edmund Andrews in 
the New York Times. 

The privatization of the electronic economy is well under way. The 
Clinton Administration's 1994 budget bill includes an unprecedented 
proposal to sell frequencies of the radio spectrum, a unique natural 
(and national) resource. Today, Democrats and Republicans alike 
strongly support selling part of the spectrum, justifying it as a 
fundraiser and estimating that as much as S7.2 billion may be real- 
ized from the auction. Under this reasoning, why not put the Great 
Lakes, the Rocky Mountains and the national parks on the block? 

The proposed sell-off of public property is being extended to the 
existing national electronic network. An important part of the Clinton 
Administration's program has been to call for a National Information 
Infrastructure, which is intended to link every business, home, school 
and college in a communications network. Such a network, at least in 
partial form, is operating as the Internet. 

The Internet, established with government funds in 1969 and now 
serving, at minimal cost, up to 30 million computer hands, is per- 
forming some of the work that the Administration claims it wants to 
have expanded. The Net is currendy handling scientific communica- 
tion, some data transmission, bibliographic material and electronic 
mail. An upgraded national electronic network will have the capacity 
to transmit far greater amounts of material (including television and 
film) more rapidly and with interactive service, allowing the 
receivers/viewers to make choices and selections. 

The Internet could be the basis of a free social information facility 
in the electronic era, yet it is being divested of its public character. 
Administration-approved proposals to privatize the Internet are 
moving through Congress. Some see privatization of the Internet as a 
threat to the continued availability of the network at reasonable cost 
to educational users. A vice president of EDUCOM (a communication 
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consortium of colleges and universities) observes: 
"There's entirely too much willingness on the part of 
the National Science foundation to throw the whole 
business over to the commercial marketplace before 
fundamental issues have been addressed." 

The genesis and likely fate of the Internet represent 
a familiar sequence, repeated throughout U.S. indus- 
trial history. The corporate sector has invariably 
relied on the government to finance and develop new 
undertakings that are risky, require substantial 
investment and may not become economically viable 
for a long time. Once the project is a profit-maker, it 
is appropriated by the self-styled "risk takers." 

Of course, the development of the Internet as a 
publicly supported enterprise would dim corporate 
expectations for commercial exploitation, An article 
in Time put it this way: 'That shape the [national 
information] highway takes will depend to some 
extent on who ends up building it." But it is not only 
a question of building the highway, profitable as that 
will be. What is transported over the highway is an 
equally crucial issue. On this point the cable opera- 
tors, phone companies, computer makers and broad- 
casters are all agreed. Although they are battling to 
achieve their cut of the traffic on the highway, they 
are unanimous in seeking to exclude the public's 
participation and interest. 

The profits to be made from control of the highway 
are enormous. This explains the frenzied corporate 
wheeling and dealing to establish technological and 
financial advantage. The most immediate payoff will 
be the sales of new household electronic equipment 
that will be needed to receive high definition TV and 
the new interactive systems, which will be coming on 
the market in a year or two. Prices will decline rapidly 
as production increases, but still, 90 million or more 
is a juicy market for consumer electronics compa- 
nies. One kind of expertise American enterprise has 
not fallen behind in is the ability to induce the public 
to believe that existing equipment is obsolete. Color 
TV easily displaced black and white sets. Music has 
been delivered by records, cassettes and CD's, each 
time necessitating the discard of existing equipment 
and new consumer outlays of billions of dollars. 

In the long run, however, hardware sales will be 
dwarfed by the golden flows that will be extracted 
from the viewing public for the shows, games, films 
and specialized data that will be transmitted. Private 
ownership of the electronic highway confers the right 
to determine who and what will be given access. 
Much like shopping malls, in which store sites are 
offered on the basis of the likely revenues the estab- 
lishment will generate, future transmissions will be 
determined by commercial criteria. 

While the electronics and cable companies and 
their publicists claim, for example, that interactive 
TV heralds the arrival of viewer participation and 
autonomy, already announced plans for Ihe new ser- 
vices belie this promise. Most of the interactivity, in a 
corporate-owned and sponsor-supported system, 



will inevitably be directed to the future invasion of 
the home with marketing messages. Already, Home 
Shopping Network and QVC (Quality, Value and 
Convenience) are out there, and other claimants for 
the touted 500 channels that fiber-optic cable can 
provide are rapidly emerging. Broadcasting and 
Cable magazine lists some of the new network offer- 
ings waiting in the wings: Advertising Television 
(five-to-ten-minute infomercials with no direct 
response), the Crime Channel, the Game Channel, 
the Game Show Channel, the Gaming Network, the 
Golf Channel, the Military Channel, Television Food 
Network and lots more. 

Macy's chairman and chief executive, Myron 
Ullman, while announcing the start of a cable televi- 
sion channel in the fall of 1994, offers this exciting 
prospect: "TV Macy's will be a 24-hours-a-day, 
seven-days-a-week department store in your living 
room." And Joan Rivers, who hosts her own shopping 
program, calls television "today's talking catalogue." 
Can K-Mart, Wal-Mart, Bloomingdale's, Sears, 
Merrill Lynch, Home Depot et al. be far behind? Can 
our living rooms, much less our minds, handle such a 
crowd? 

And if electronic shopping momentarily fatigues, 
there will be an endless choice of sports channels 
owned by entertainment superconglomerates. These 
programs will serve a dual function. The more visible 
the player or the team, the greater the sales of the 
clothes, toys and sundry items fashioned in the like- 
ness of the individual or the franchise's logo. These 
items will be produced by, and advertised on, the 
shopping channel. This totalizing experience, which 
will be controlled by a few communications super- 
corporations, is called "synergy" in management 
lingo. When working well, it delivers a distracted and 
numbed viewer, a most suitable participant in the 
"free" market. 

Could it be otherwise? Do the new electronics | 
products and the advanced information technology 
have to serve only the ends of marketing and pacifi- 
cation? They will, until a way is found to bring the 
public and the public interest into the decision-mak- 
ing process. 

- Herbert L. Schiller, "The 'Information Highway': \ 
Public Way or Private Road?". The Nation magazine, 
July 12, 1993. (c) 1993 The Nation Company, Inc. 
Reprinted with permission. The Nation is available by 
subscription @ $48fyr (47 issues), 72 Fifth Avenue, Box 
P, New York, NY 10011. 

Herbert I. Schiller is author of several books includ- 
ing an updated edition of Mass Communications and 
American Empire (Westview). He is co-author with 
George Gerber and Hamid Mawanu of Triumph of the 
Image: The Media's War in the Persian Gulf 
(Westview). Schiller is Emeritus Professor of 
Communication at the University of California. 
Contact him at the University of California, San 
Diego, Department of Communication, La folia, CA 
92093. Phone: (619) 534-3572. 




It will be an almost 
exclusively privatized 
social landscape. The 
public and the pub- 
lic's interest, if not 
entirely excluded 
from consideration, 
will at best be given 
marginal attention. 
In fact, what was 
once the public sec- 
tor is on the way to 
extinction. The deals 
are between giant 
companies. 

- Herb Schiller 
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Center for Media and Values Plans to "Reinvent" 



By Elizabeth Thoman 

Let's stop talking about media literacy," said Center for Media 
and Values staffer Jay Dover one day not long ago at a staff 
meeting. "And let's do more of it." Thus began a process to 
"reinvent" the Los Angeles-based Center for Media and Values as part 
of reviewing the past Five years and planning for the next five. 

Well known for its popular magazine, Media & Values, the Center has, 
in recent years, expanded each thematic issue of the magazine into 
innovative Media Literacy Workshop Kits™. The kits are a collection of 
teacher-friendly curriculum units with reproducible handout masters 
and occasionally a video on such themes as sexism in the media, how to 
watch the news, countering tobacco/alcohol ads, analyzing the Gulf 
War, media and democracy and several others. The kits are effective 
springboards to "get the hang" of how to lead groups through critical 
analysis on complex and sometimes volatile media issues. 

Currently the Center is engaged in developing its most challenging 
kit — a media literacy approach to violence in the media. Following up 
the publication of two consecutive issues of Media & Values: "Media 
and Violence, Part I: Making the Connections" and "Part II: Searching 
for Solutions," the Center is currently writing a 5-part leader's guide 
with activities for groups of caregivers and parents of young children, 
elementary, middle-school and secondary students as well as adult 
groups. Funding is still being sought for video components to accom- 
pany the print guides. The anticipated completion date for Beyond 
Blame: Countering Violence in the Mediate March, 1994. 

These will be the last issues of Media & Values magazine as it cur- 
rently exists. Although the magazine has served well as a cornerstone 
component of each Workshop Kit, the cost of sustaining a quarterly 
publication of that quality is just no longer possible. Plus, what seems 
to be needed in the media literacy movement now is a national publi- 
cation that does media literacy, not just talks about it. 
So in early 1994 look for a "new and improved" Media & Values. It 



may even have a different name. Plans are to create a more fluid pub- 
lication that will include substantive articles about current media 
trends (a media literacy analysis of Beavis and Butt-head, for instance 
or the Information Super Highway); timely columns by media literacy 
leaders; a "Parent's Page" of media literacy activities for the home, 
and production tips and reports from teachers and leaders in the field. 
There will also be "issue updates" on various media issue fronts — 
tobacco/alcohol ads, the Children's Television Act, the depiction of 
women and minorities — with action ideas for getting involved. 

Improved technological capacity also offers new opportunities for 
expanding the reach of the Center's editorial work through electronic 
networks and bulletin boards, fax networks, syndicated columns and 
articles, media interviews and talk shows. It won't be long before the 
Center's membership forms contain a space for e-mail addresses! 

Public access producers, along with many others in the burgeoning 
media literacy field, should find a wealth of connections in the 
Center's new publication. As we explore the details of this "reinven- 
tion," we invite your suggestions and recommendations. We'd like to 
hear about your success stories and to expand the market for video 
products created by your centers and studios. We'll be looking for 
writers who can explain production pointers and model community 
access programs that incorporate media literacy. With everyone's 
help, perhaps we can also "reinvent" the field of media literacy into 
the major national movement it deserves to be. 



Elizabeth Thoman is executive director of the Center 
for Media and Values and the founding editor of 
Media & Values Magazine. Contact her at the Center 
for Media and Values, 1962 S. Shenandoah, Los 
Angeles, CA, 90034. Phone: (310) 559-2944. 

Contact the Center to request a free catalog descri- 
bing the complete collection of Media Literacy 
Workshop Kits™. 




1 Teaching the Media by Len Masterman is 
the definitive work on media education. 
It connects the need for media educa 
tion with the future of democracy. Why 
teach the mass media? How? What are the 
essential elements of a media education | 
curriculum? Any teacher considering a 
course or course element on mass media 
should read this book. Comedia Books. 1985 

2 The Media Monopoly by Ben Bagdikian. 
The classic analysis of the economics of 
the media industry and how more and 
more media properties are being concen- 
trated in the hands of fewer and fewer. Also 
reveals the interlocking directorates between 
the media industry and other corporations 
and power-brokers. Beacon Press. Boston. 
(Recently updated.) 

3 World Families Watch Television edited 
by James Lull, is a fascinating review of 
research from around the world on how 
families integrate television into their every- 
day life and culture. Sage Publications, 1988. 



16 Best Books 
on Television, 
Mass Media & 

Communications 
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i Inside Prime Time (Pantheon 
'Books, 1983) and The Whole 
World is Watching (University of California 
Press, 1980), by Todd Gitlin, are classics. 
Gitlin is one of the most astute and thought- 
ful commentators on the social impact of 
television. 

6 No Sense of Place: The Impact of 
Electronic Media on Social Behavior is 
an original and engaging theory of how 
mass media as upset the social applecart by 



blurring all of our traditional age, gender and 
authority distinctions. Thoughtful and con- 
troversial. Oxford University Press, 1985. 

7 Television/The Critical View, edited 
by Horace Newcomb is the 'com- 
pleat reader' on all aspects of televi- 
F sion productions and programming. Now 
in its fourth edition, it contains classic 
short essays and criticism from some of the • 
best writers in the media field. Oxford 
University Press, 1987. 

8 The Looking Glass World of Non-fiction 
Television by Elayne Rapping looks at 
news, documentaries, game shows, 
magazine and talk shows in a thoroughly 
engaging style. Contains many original 
insights about how television impacts every- 
day social reality. South End Press, Boston, 
1987. 

9 The Cult of Information by Theodore 
Roszak is subtitled "The Folklore of 
Computers and the True Art of 
Thinking" and offers a creative perspective 
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on what computers can and cannot do. 
Well-written, amusing in parts and thor- 
oughly inspiring. Pantheon Books, 1986. 

In Media: The Second God, 
America's "electronic guru," 
Tony Schwartz, picks up where 
his friend McLuhan left off: shattering 
myths, breaking new ground, mesmering 
us with his humorous and pointed insights. 
Indispensable. Doubleday, 1983. 

Advertising, the 
Uneasy Persua- 
sion (Basic Books, 
1986) and Reading the News (with Robert 
Karl Manoff, Pantheon, 1987), by Michael 
Schudson are two books by an author 
whose work is well-written, stimulating 
and original. 

Mythmakers: Gospel, Culture 
and Media by William F. Fore. A 
penetrating analysis of the val- 
ues and cultural significance of media in 
our society today. Readable and provoca- 
tive. Friendship Press, New York, 1990. 

The Media Lab: Inventing the 
Future at M.I. T. is an inside 
report on the convergence of 
computers, electronic media and everyday 
life. Much more than a dazzling descrip- 
tion of a high-tech future, author Stewart 
Brand considers emerging issues related to 
quality of life and humanism through 
machines. Penguin Books, 1988. 

Super Media by Michael Real 
addresses the cultural meaning 
of media "events" like the 
Olympics, the Academy Awards or even the 
Cosby Show and makes connections to the 
political/ economic interests that influence 
their audiences — us. Sage, 1989. 

Michael Parenti's Inventing 
Reality: The Politics of the Mass 
Media critiques the media's dis- 
torted coverage of social and political 
issues that creates for the public an 
"invented reality." Popular and passionate 
in both approach and analysis. St. Martin's 
Press, New York, 1986. 

Selected by Elizabeth Thoman and 
reprinted with permission from Media & 
Values Magazine, a publication of the 
Center for Media and Values. Contact your 
local bookstore for ordering information. 










Culture Jamming with The Media Foundation 

The current teaching of media literacy reinforces the great divide between passive con- 
sumers of media products and the empowered producers of media products," says The 
Media Foundation's Kalle l.asn. The Foundation, best known for its provocative quarterly mag- 
azine, Adbusters, is "trying to bridge the divide and get out into the mental environment." 

In each issue, Adbusters takes on trans-national corporations with thoughtful articles and 
skillfully executed "subvertisements" — spoof ads that 
closely resemble the originals. Recently, the winning 
entry in a "BadADitude Ad Contest" was featured: 
a re-make of the Calvin Klein "Obsession for Men" 
cologne ad. Beneath the headline, "Recession for 
Men," a homeless man in tattered clothing appears 
instead of the handsome and impeccably groomed 
male model seen in the Calvin Klein version. 

Founded in 1989 as a media watchdog and activist 
organization, The Media Foundation began publish- 
ing Adbusters magazine after broadcasters refused 
to sell the group air time for its sophisticated " anti- 
ads." The Foundation now distributes a number of 
"anti-ads" to activists who can secure broadcast 
(or cablecast) time. The spots challenge excessive 
consumption in 'American Fxccss"; oppose reliance on the automobile in 
"Autosauius" and discourage TV addiction in "Snap Out of it America." 

Co-opting the whole commercial media culture is The Media Foundation's goai. Involving 
young people is key to the group's activist approach lo media literacy. "Teenagers swim in 
the media environtncni all the time," l.asn says. "What's needed is to show them howto 
make the leap from passive consumer (o active participant" 

-Paula Manley 

Available from The Media Foundation 

> Adbusters, Journal of the Mental Environment 

"i he battle for your mind has just begun." Subscriptions (4 issues! $16 for individuals and 
S32 for schools and institutions. 

> The Media Literacy Kit 

Includes ad parodies, lesson plans, and discussion starters on topics like the beauty myth, 
the music industry and media manipulation. Designed for the high school classroom, die kit 
includes a video, F.xplore Your Mental Bnviromneni, that gives students the ins and outs of 
buying 30 seconds of airtime at a TV station for a cause they collectively believe in. S95. 
Available later this year. 

> The Culture Jammer's Video 

Twelve minutes of inspiring "anti-ads"— uncommercials that challenge the consumer cul- 
ture on subjects ranging from clear cutting old growth forests to IV violence. Includes 
"American Excess." "Autosaurus" and "Snap Out of it America" (which was refused by all 
three U.S. networks). $25. 

> Culture Jammer's BBS 

"A growing band of artists, activists and environmentalists wants to throw a monkey 
wrench into the North American image factory. . ..Like the first environmentalists 20 years 
before, who challenged the whaling ships and logging companies, culture jammers today 
find themselves at the forefront of a growing movement to save our most precious resource— 
the clarity of our own minds." 

Log on: (604) 737-8537 



Contact: 

The Media Foundation 
1243: West 7th Avenue 
Vancouver B.C., V6H 1B7 Canada 
Phone: (604) 736-9401 
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Selected Media Literacy Resources 



ORGANIZATIONS 



International Association 
for Media Literacy 

40 McArthur Street 
Weston, Ontario M9P 3M7 
Canada 
(416) 394-6992 

Australian Teacher of Media 
(ATOM) 

P.O. Box 204 

Albert Park, Victoria 3206 

Australia 

03-525-5302 

British Film Institute 

Media Education Department 
21 Stephen Street 
London W1P1P1 England 
071-255-1444 

U.S. Center for Media 
and Values 

1962 S. Shenandoah 
Los Angeles, CA 90034 
(310) 559-2944 

An educational membership 
organization. Develops media lit- 
eracy kits for use in schools and 
community settings. See related 
article, p. 22. 

Center for Media Education 

1012 Heather Ave. 
Takoma Park, MD 20912 
(301) 270-3938. 

Provides consultation and 
research information on media 
legislative and regtdatory issues. 

Citizens for Media Literacy 

34 Wall Street, Suite 407 
Asheville, NC 28801 
(704) 255-0182 

Links media literacy with the 
concepts and practices of citizen- 
ship. Provides audiotapes, videos 
and publications. 

Media Watch 

P.O. Box 618 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 

(408) 423-6355 

Dedicated to improving the 
image of women in the media. 
Monitors mass media treatment 
of women; develops videos and 
other educational materials. 

Media Working Group 

816 Greer Street 
Covington, KY 41011 
(606) 581-0033 

Provides media education, pro- 
duction training and curriculum 
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design in schools and community 
settings. 

National Telemedia Council 

120 E. Wilson Street 
Madison, WI 53703 
(608) 257-7712 

Promotes media literacy for 
children and youth through work- 
ing with teachers, parents and 
other caregivers. See related arti- 
cle, p. 18. 

National Alliance for Media 
Education (NAME) 

c/o the National Alliance for 
Media Arts & Culture (NAMAC) 
655 13th Street, Suite 20 
Oakland, CA 94612 
(510) 451-2717 

NAME is a strategic umbrella 
promoting literacy and fluency in 
all forms of communication for a 
diverse public. NAME is currenfly 
developing (with NTC) a compre- 
hensive directmy of media educa- 
tion practitioners, programs, 
research, curricula, publications 
and tapes. 

NAMAC is a national association 
of organizations and individuals 
committed to furthering diversity 
and participation in all forms of 
the media arts, including film, 
video, audio and. multimedia. 

Strategies for Media 
Literacy 

1095 Market Street, Suite 617 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 621-2911 

Promotes media literacy in the 
U.S. beginning in elementary 
schools, provides teacher training 
and materials, operates a Media 
Literacy BBS: (415)621-5156. 



PUBLICATIONS 



Media Literacy Resource 
Directory 

Alisting of books, curriculum 
materials, and videos. Available 
from the Center for Media and 
Values. $2.50. 

Adubsters Quarterly 

Quarterly magazine of The Media 
Foundation (see p. 23.) 

MAIN 

Newsletter of media artists and 
media arts centers. NAMAC mem- 
bership/subscription: individual 
$30; institutional $50 and up. 



Media MessAge 

A newsletter for parents from 
Train of Thought, Inc., 6409 
152nd Ave. NE, Redmond, WA 
98052; (206) 883-1544, $15/year. 

Media & Values 

Center for Media and Values 
membership/subscription: indi- 
vidual: $30; organizational: $95. 

Strategies 

Newsletter of Strategies for Media 
Literacy; $15/year for teachers; 
$30 for organizations. 

Telemedium, The Journal of 
Media Literacy 

Journal of the National Telemedia 
Council; $20 /year. 



VIDEOS 



Color Adjustment (1991), 87 

min., $250; and Ethnic Notions 

(1987), 56 min., $295; from Black 
America Emerges series. 
California Newsreel, 149 Ninth 
Street, #420, San Francisco, CA 
94603; (415) 621-6196. Analyzes 
past and present stereotyping of 
African-Americans in media, 
especially film and television. 

Dreamworlds: Desire/Sex/ 
Power in Rock Videos (1991), 
by Sut Jhally, 60 min. Foundation 
for Media Education, P.O. Box 
2008, Amherst, MA 01004-2008; 
$100. Not recommended for use 
with students under 18 due to 
graphic sexual violence. 

Don't Be a TV: Television 
Victim (1993), 18 min. Geared for 
middle school youth. Includes 
segments on: Media Ownership, 
the News, Advertising, Gender 
Stereotypes, Media Violence and 
Things You Can Do. $75 for insti- 
tutions, $40 for individuals. 
Available from Media Watch. 

In Other Words: The 
Struggle Over Language 

examines language as a means of 
promoting intolerance by use of 
labels such as "terrorist" and 
"pornography," and looks at lan- 
guage as a tool of resistance using 
examples from Spanglishto rap 
music. Coordinating Producers: 
Pressa and Lesbian Gay TV, 
Available from Deep Dish TV 
(212)473-8933. 



Mutiny on the Corporate 
Sponsorship examines corpo- 
rate cross -ownership in the media 
industry, censorship and media 
access issues. Coordinating 
Producers: Paper Tiger TV 
Collective. Available from Deep 
Dish TV (212)473-8933. 

On Television: Public Trust 
or Private Property (1988), 58 
min., Part 2 from On Television 
series. On Television, LTD., 388 
Broadway, Studio 4, New York, NY 
10013; (212) 925-5289. 
Documentary examines the con- 
flict between commercial inter- 
ests and public responsibilities of 
television. 

On Television: Teach the 
Children (1992), part 3 of On 
Television series. Documentary 
explores television's role as edu- 
cator. 

Production Notes: Fast Food 
for Thought (1987) by Jason 
Simon, 28 min. A compilation of 
real-time commercials — from 
McDonalds, Pepsi and many oth- 
ers — followed by slow motion ver- 
sions of each ad with voice over 
narrator of tire actual production 
notes developed by the advertis- 
ing agencies. Demonstrates the 
constructed nature of media. 
Video Data Bank, 1 12 S. Michigan 
Ave. Suite 312, Chicago, IL 60603; 
(312) 345-3550. $79.95 for non- 
profit groups; $200 for institu- 
tions. 

Slaying the Dragon (1938), 60 
min. NAATA/Cross Current 
Media, 346 Ninth Street, Second 
Floor, San Francisco, CA 94103; 
(415) 552-9550, $225. Images of 
Asian American women in the 
media. 

WARNING: The Media May be 
Hazardous to Your Health 

(1991) 36 min. Examines the por- 
trayal of women in the media 
from advertising to pornography. 
Not suitable for viewing by chil- 
dren due to graphic depictions of 
violence against women. Based 
on a slide show by activist and 
former model Ann Simonton. 
$150 to purchase; $40 to rent. 
Available from Media Watch. 
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Standing On Your Shoulders 

By Anthony Riddle 

I cannot recall a time I was so nervous as when I sat before Congress 
waiting to give testimony on the National Information Infrastructure 
Act of 1993 (HR3636). Before me were the 10 members of 
Representative Edward Markey's (D-Mass.) Subcommittee on 
Telecommunications and Finance. People who could decide the future 
of PEG access by either commission or omission. 

Sharing the panel with me was a representative for the National 
League of Cities/NATOA/Conference of Mayors/National Association of 
Counties, one for the Center for Media Education and representatives of 
the big players in information: United States Telephone Association, 
National Cable Television Association, National Association of 
Broadcasters, Association of Independent Television Stations and the 
Small C able Business Association. 

There were 250 people in a room for 200 with another 75 waiting in the 
hall. Four different television crews. A still photographer with a motor- 
drive. Men and women in power suits, 

That's not what made me nervous. What made me nervous was the 
tremendous group effort that went into getting me there and prepared. 
What made me nervous was all of you who work everyday to pro duce 
your programs, to teach the public, to reach out to others, to protect and 
preserve your centers. 

Hubert Jessup and the Boston area crew initiated the contact with 
Congressman Markey's office and hushed to get us a place at the table. It 
look at least 10 people to prepare our testimony: Alan Bushong, Sam 
Bchrend, Andrew Blau, Phil Clapp, Jim Horwood, Hubert Jessup, Catl 
Kucharski, Barbara Popovich, Joe Van Eaton and myself. Jim Horwood 
and Paul LeValley sat right behind me, rooting me on and prompting me 
during the three plus hours of proceedings. 

As a group, we hung right in there, making sure access remained a 
consideration in all areas of discussion. 

Several times during the hearing, Congress members restated the sup- 
port for PEG access that is written into the bill. Our primary suggested 
change was as follows: 
"Section 659 requires common carriers to provide capacity for PEG 



capacity on an equal basis to the current PEG requirements of cable 
companies. In order to provide for equivalency, however, Section 659 
needs to be amended by adding the words "services, facilities and equip- 
ment" after "capacity." Section 659 (B)(1)(A) would read: 

(A) capacity, services, facilities and equipment for public, educational 
and governmental use." 

In the final summation, we stated support for three to four more years 
of protections for the cable industry to prevent immediate purchase of 
existing cable systems by the local telephone company. We thought this 
would tend to eliminate the competition responsible for the abundance 
of channel capacity which the public depends on. I'm sure Alliance sup- 
pott for NCTA raised a few eyebrows. . . 

We also supported the position of the NLC, NATOA, COM and NACO - 
that allocation and financial support of the public spectrum should 
remain a local responsibility. 

We supported "regulatory symmetry" - that telephone or other com- 
panies offering video services have the same requirements as local cable 
operators with regard to franchise fees and support of PEG access. 

We noted that access without media literacy is hollow. 

Finally, since Congressman Markey repeatedly implored the NAB rep 
to endorse the "violence chip" in the cable box, we noted that, in access, 
where the people are allowed to make the programs that really interest 
them, violence is almost unknown. Interesting concept. . . 

The Alliance "production" went well, to the credit of all involved. Out- 
side observers, including Congressional staffers, were complimentary. 
The Alliance will likely be asked to participate again. Perhaps the Alliance 
is crossing a new threshold; perhaps time, technology and our efforts 
over the years have placed us in the right position at the right time. 

Without a doubt, the struggle continues. But I must say I have rarely 
felt so proud of being part of a positive group effort as 1 did February 2 in 
Washington, DC. 

Anthony Riddle is chair of the Alliance for Community Media. He is 
executive director of the Minneapolis Television Network, 125 SE Main St., 
Minneapolis, MN 55414. Telephone 61 2/331 -8576. Fax 612/331-8578. e- 
mail<mtn@MR.NET>. 

The full text of the Alliance written testimony and HR3636 are posted on 
the Alliance BBS. To connect, call 21 7/359-91 1 8. 



FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



The Aloha Spirit. . .A Dual Greeting 

By T. Andrew Lewis 

* loha. This melodic Hawaiian greeting is virtually universally rec- 
ZM ognized as a warm welcome. And, it is certain to be heard a lot this 
J. Asummer as the Alliance holds its 1994 International Conference 
and Trade Show in Honolulu. 

What's special about this event? Let's start with the unprecedented 
location. Hawaii opens for us an opportunity to expand our collective 
cultural quotient. Gateway to the Pacific Rim, the islands sit at the cross- 
roads of such global diversity that we have titled this year's gathering an 
international conference. But despite its international posture, the 50th 
state frequently suffers from isolation and outright discrimination when 
it comes to gatherings of groups like ours. Why? The evasion is certainly 
due to geography and, yes, economics. 

Please know that we have made every plan and are making every effort 
to ensure that this is as affordable as any mainland conference for all of 
our attendees, The University of Hawaii will provide us an unprece- 
dented quantity of low cost housing while the Ala Moana Hotel offers 
extraordinarily reasonable room rates, Finally, a special combination of 
assistance programs are being developed to aid in getting you there and 
getting you in. The Alliance board and staff hope that you can attend. 



Your island colleagues are anxious to extend the Aloha greeting to all in 
July! 1 hope to see you there. 

Aloha, One comes to comprehend the second part of the Aloha Spirit as 
that positive force that merges with the soul and goes along with us upon 
our departure from good company. Thus, Aloha is also used to bid fare- 
well as one journeys on. It is this spirit of Aloha that I impart to you today. 

Some three years ago, convinced that telecommunications represented 
a resource to be marshaled for the pursuit of progressive socioeconomic 
change, 1 stepped into the directorship of the then NFLCP. At my first 
public engagementin that role [Grand Rapids (MI), May 19911, 1 stated 
unequivocally that 1 believed that community media, among other 
things, could be " . . .the pipeline through which the desperate cries of our 
youth could flow as opposed to their blood which now flows through the 
streets of our cities. We are all aware that our ability to communicate one 
with another as individuals, groups and as nations is the fulcrum about 
which human progress and world peace will pivot in the coming 
decades. . ." I stated further that ". . .media could serve no higher purpose 
than to foster and promote human progress. . ." 

Today, 1 reiterate those beliefs which have only intensified during my 
tenure as your executive director. It has been my honor to participate in 

continued on page 28 
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PUBLIC POLICY 



By Alan Bushong 

A review of the Alliance's 1993 accomplishments indicates that 
we are effective at damage control, having won a significant 
appellate court decision to ban cable operators from censoring 
PEG and leased access channels. Our next challenge is to shape our 
future through a public interest driven telecommunications policy. 
Much of our 1993 work builds and extends coalitions which provide 
us collective power for the greatest opportunity to secure meaningful 
public space on the developing information superhighway. 

Damage Control: Courts Find in Favor of Free Expression. 
In late 1993, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit issued two 
rulings favorable to the Alliance for Community Media and con- 
stituent groups using PEG and leased access channels across the 
country. First, the court found unconstitutional Section 10 of the 1992 
Cable Act and subsequent FCC regulations allowing cable operators 
to censor "indecent" programs on PEG and leased access channels. 

In a related decision, the same court overturned the FCC's mid- 
night to 6 a.m. "safe harbor" for indecent broadcast programs, stating 
that the FCC failed to consider the rights of adults in the attempt to 
shield children from indecency. 

Creating a Positive Environment: Alliance Joins Forces 
with Public Interest Groups. In 1993, the Alliance joined a 
diverse set of public interest groups in the Washington D.C. -based 
Telecommunications Policy Roundtable. The Roundtable has taken a 
leadership position in promoting a public interest oriented national 
telecommunications system based on the following principles: 

• Universal access to communications 

• The right to effectively communicate 

£ A vital civic sector empowering our pluralistic so ciety 

• Democratic policy making 

Other roundtable members include: the Center for Media 
Education, the Roundtable convener; ACLU; People for the American 
Way; NAACP; the National Education Association; the American 
Library Association; the Media Access Project (MAP); the Benton 
Foundation; the National Federation of Community Broadcasters; the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, and Computer Professionals for 
Social Responsibility. 



The Alliance also joined with the Association of Independent Video 
and Filmmakers (ATVF) , the National Alliance for Media Arts and 
Culture (NAMAC), the National Coalition of Independent Public 
Broadcasting Producers (NC1PBP), and the PBS Minority Consortia 
(PBSMC) to coordinate and align public policy efforts focusing on 
affordable access and free expression. 

Establishing Public Interest Principles as Law. The next 
step is to enact public interest principles into regulatory law. 
Congress is now developing legislation anticipated to allow both tele- 
phone companies and cable companies the ability to provide multi- 
channel video programming. 

The Alliance and the National Association of Telecommunications 
Officers and Advisors (NATOA) are working together on language. 
NATOA's recently-released platform includes strong statements sup- 
porting PEG and leased access. The alignment of the Alliance's and 
NATOA's platforms establishes a basis for legislation which will pre- 
serve public space and provide the resources necessary for diverse 
participation. Success with this legislation will depend on active and 
vocal support from the collective constituent groups which use PEG 
access channels across the country. 

Major points include: 

1. PEG access channels. Community presence on the dominant 
media is essential for a healthy democracy. 

2. Operating and capital support for access facilities separate from 
franchise fees Communities require staffed centers to provide out- 
reach, training and production facilities. Otherwise, a channel 
requirement means little. 

3. Liability protection for access entities, cities and cable operators 
who do not exercise editorial control on access channels 

Public access is an electronic public forum. Those who use the chan- 
nels take credit and responsibility for their speech. 

4. Itemization of all programming and op erating costs, if PEG 
access and public benefit costs are itemized on the bill 
Subscribers deserve the opportunity to fairly judge costs as a whole. 

Alan Bushong chairs the Alliance's Public Policy Committee. He is 
executive director Capital Community Television, 585 Liberty St., 
Salem, OR 97308-2342. Telephone 503/588-2288. Fax 503/588-6055. 



INTERNATIONAL 



Video Olympiade Winners Named 

By Natrtz Rickard 

Congratulations to the winners of the U.S. contest to participate 
in the Second International Video Olympiade. Cincinnati 
Community Video's Tim Jester won for his entry Just About a 
Day in Cincinnati; Maria Chavez of Albuquerque, New Mexico for her 
video Toxic Victims Assistance Corporation; Sandra Marroquin, also of 
New Mexico, for her entry Gangs; and Sarah Smiley of lamaka Plain, 
Massachusetts for her video Weatherman. Also selected as part of the 
ten member U.S. delegation were: Robert Arevalo for The Mirror 
Project's Living Large, and one of the high school students who par- 
ticipated in The Education Channel's video Getting Your Feet Wet in 
Tampa Bay. Alice French, Educational SIG Chair, was also invited to 
join the delegation for her many contributions to the education of 
youth in the use of media. 

The Olympiade will be held from May 7 to 1 1 in Scandinavia, on a 
cruise scheduled to start in Copenhagen, with stops in Oslo and 



Gothenburg. Delegates are the official representatives for the United 
States and will be involved in discussions and business with delegates 
from the 30 other countries expected to attend. There will also be 
plenty of opportunities to meet other community producers and 
share tapes and experiences. 

So far, non-delegate participation is still unlimited. Contact your 
region or region international chair immediately if you are interested 
in attending. Gloria Walker is coordinating attendance to the 
Olympiade and can be reached at her fax number 505/243-5883, for 
questions and confirmations. 

As a final note, I would like to extend special thanks to Gloria 
Walker of Quote. . .Unquote in Albuquerque and Vice Chair of the 
International Committee for her outstanding work in pulling together 
this event for the Alliance. 

Nantz Rickard chairs the Alliance's International Committee. She is 
Deputy Director of DCTV, 1400 20th Street NW, Suite G-2, Washington, 
DC 20036. Telephone 202/659-6260, fax 202/296-8334. 
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Urban Access Managers 
to Meet in New Orleans 

Urban organizational members 
will be meeting for an Urban 
Access Manager's Cable Access 
Conference, May 24-28, in New 
Orleans, around the National 
Cable Television Association's 
annual show, May 22-25. 

Along with attending the NCTA 
Trade Show, workshops and meet- 
ing with cable representatives, 
attendees will discuss the concept 
of community communications 
centers, their funding and prob- 
lems specific to urban access. 

For more information, contact 
Joyce Miller, Executive Director, 
Cincinnati Community Video, 
3130 Wasson Road, Cincinnati, 
OH 45209. Telephone 513/871- 
2730, fax 513/871-2748. 

Clarification 

In the September/October issue 
of CTR, the sidebar to the article 
"Community Video in Mexico" 
introduced a video project in 
Costa Rica. The name of the 
sponsoring organization was 
omitted: It is ANAI or the "Associ- 
ation de los Neuvos Alquimistas," 
which means Association of New 
Alchemists. It has roots in the 
New Alchemy Institute here in the 
United States. 

Back Issues 

A number of CMR issues, 
including this one, are available 
for bulk purchase at a cost of $2 
each, plus shipping and handling. 
To inquire about availability, con- 
tact CMR at 616/454-6663. 

Accessing the Alliance 

Jobline. For access jobs across 
America, call 202/393-2653. 

Bulletin Board. To connect, call 
217/359-9118, and set your com- 
puter's modem to 300, 1200 ot 2400 
baud, 8 bits, 1 stop bit, no parity. 

National Office. Call 202/393- 
2650, fax 202/393-2653, or write the 
Alliance at 666 11th St. NW, Suite 
806, Washington, DC 20001-4542. 

Address Changes. Please con- 
tact the national office at the 
address above for membership or 
CMR subscription address changes. 

Community Media Review. 
Advertising and editorial, call 
616/454-6663, fax 616/454-6698, or 
write CMR, 15 Ionia SW, Suite 201, 
Grand Rapids, MI 49503-4102. 



CMR Editorial Board Seeking Applications 

The Information Services Committee is accepting applications for upcoming vacancies on the 
Community Media Review Editorial Board. 

Appointed to two year terms by the Alliance's national board of directors, editorial board members 
work with the CMR coordinator in developing themes, content and timelines, identifying authors, 
soliciting articles, and making recommendations regarding operating procedures and other issues. 
Board members meet monthly on conference calls and annually at the national conference. 

Interested parties should possess a commitment to community media and the First Amendment, 
be able to participate in monthly calls, serve on subcommittees, and be a current member of the 
Alliance. 

For an application or more information, contact Deborah Vinsel, Information Services Chair, 
Thurston Community Television, 2940 Limited Lane, Olympia, WA 98502. Teiephone 206/956-3100. 
Deadline for submission is March 25. 



Up & Coming 

March 11-12, Central States 
Spring Conference. "The Race to 
Indy," emphasis on democratiz- 
ing and managing media. 
Indianapolis, IN. Contact Norm 
Compton at 419/784-3401, or 
John Knox at 317/327-453. 

March 18 & 19. Southeast 
Region and Tampa Educational 
Cable Consortium 1 994 Tools of 
the Trade Conference. Tampa, FL. 
Contact 813/254-2253. 

April I. Deadline for entries. 
EarlhPeace International Film 
Festival Documentaries, anima- 
tion, short or feature length film 
or video addressing the categories 
of the Environment, War and 
Peace, and Justice and Human 



Rights. For details and entry 
forms, contact EarthPeace 
International Film Festival, 
Vermont World Peace Film 
Foundation, PO Box 531, 
Burlington, VT 05402-0531. 
Telephone 802/660-2600. Fax 
802/658-3311. 

April 21-23. Alliance for 
Community Media National 
Board Meeting, Washington, DC. 
Contact the national office at 
202/393-2650 for details. 

May 7-11. Second Olympiade of 
Ixical Video and TV Creation in 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg and 
Oslo in Scandanavia. Contact 
Susanne Lund, Mediecentret 
KURT, LersoparkAlle 2, 2100 
Copenhagen O, Denmark. Fax nr 



45 31181333. 

May 22-25. Cable '94. Annual 
show of the National Cable 
Television Association. For 
details, contact the NCTA at 
202/775-3669. 

May 24-28. Urban Access 
Manager's Cable Access 
Conference, New Orleans, LA. , 
concurrent with NCTA show. 
Focusing primarily on commu- 
nity communications centers and 
financing. Contact Joyce Miller, 
Cincinnati Community Video, 
513/871-2730 voice, 513/B71- 
2748 fax. 

luly 20-24. Alliance for 
Community Media International 
Conference, Honolulu, HI. 



Grassroots Initiative Eases Way to 

Conventions are critical to the Alliance. As well as 
exchanging ideas and gaining new skills, it's also 
where we elect our leadership and make other 
important decisions determining the direction of the 
Alliance. 

The Alliance board wanted to do everything it 
could to help get grassroots folks there, so a small 
hind was set aside to assist transportation costs for 
low-income members. We are very happy to intro- 
duce the National Transportation Initiative for the 
1994 conference in Hawaii The NTI will be adminis- 
tered through the regional boards, and each region 
will be developing its own distribution plan. Contact 
your regional liaison if you are interested in finding 
out more about this program. 

The Registration Fee Waiver will also be offered 
this year through your regional board. The 
Registration Fee Waiver program subsidizes or 
waives convention registration costs for members 
who find these fees prohibitive. Members receiving 
this benefit are still responsible for the cost of special 
events. Information about the application process 
will be available soon. Contact your regional liaison. 

Additionally, Olelo is accepting volunteers to help 




Hawai'i Conference 

out before and during the 
conference - a great way to 
participate and meet the 
locals at the same time. Slots 
are limited and assigned on a 
first come basis. Contact Volunteer Coordinator Jim 
Benjamin at 808/834-0007 for more details. 

Several regions are organizing charter flights. To 
find out if there is a flight leaving from your city, or, if 
you are interested in organizing a flight, call your 
grassroots liaison. 

A large number of beds have been reserved at the 
University of Hawai'i for a very reasonable rate, and 
they include some meals as well. They are mostly 
dormitory style - two beds per room, shared bath- 
room - but there are some 2 and 4 person apart- 
ments available. More information about U of H 
housing will be included in the convention publicity, 
coming yout way soon. 

So, if you find the idea of an Alliance conference 
hosted by one of the brightest stars in our access con- 
stellation (in Honolulu to boot!) tempting, but 
daunted by the price tag, don't miss out - strategize. 
- Fiona Boneham, Grassroots Committee Chair 
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Alliance for Community Media 
Central States Region 

SPRING CONFERENCE 

March 11-12, 1994 

Omni Severin Hotel 

across from historic Union Station 



Indianapolis, Indiana 




continued from page 25 



For more information, contact: 
Norm Compton 419/784-3401 
John Knoxx 317/327-4529 



WANTED! 
PRODUCERS FOR 




Volunteers are wanted to produce segments for this 
national award winning show. 

This video magazine features the stones and successes of 
people with developmental challenges such as mental retardation 
cerebral palsy and autism. 

For more information call or write: 
"GIVEN OPPORTUNITIES..." 
ATTENTION MAGGIE LEE 
4801 WEST PETERSON AVE SUITE 500 
CHICAGO, II 60646 
(312)282-2207 

Winner of National Education Film and Video Festival Silver Apple 
ACE Award Nominee 
Intercom Video Festival Gold Plaque Award 

UTTU CITY FOUNDATION XKT 



the debate and development surrounding the future apportionment of 
democracy and power. Telecommunications is not just an industry, but 
rather the framework upon which our ways of life will b e built. I am quite 
comfortable knowing that this priceless resource will remain in your 
hands. As I have observed over the months past, you have shown that 
dedication, tenacity and spirit will prevail despite the odds. Our future 
success [yes, our success since I will forever remain actively in this strug- 
gle] will hinge upon our adherence to a few edicts. Please indulge me the 
opportunity of reviewing with you some of the essences of my thoughts 
that I have shared earlier with you. 

First, identity every opportunity and seize the time. Time is of the 
essence in the explosive arena of telecommunications. However, please, 
never permit time and expedience to mitigate the paramount position of 
inclusion and diversity in the process and in the system. Diversity is an 
anti-expedient. It is conflicted and uncomfortable. And it is the frag- 
mented but collective strength that is the essence of democracy. It is an 
imperative. 

Secondly, we must continue to support our convictions. It is our 
responsibility to invest even more of our time and dollars in our belief in 
free and diverse expression. As the commercial stakes rise, so must our 
resolve and our effort. 

Thirdly, know ye thine enemy. Even more importantly, we must know, 
acknowledge and recognize ourselves and our allies. Increasing demands 
upon us in the public interesr and our collaborators coupled with dimin- 
ishing resources saturate the unwary with frustration and misdirected 
venom causing us to attack our organizations, our leadership, ourselves 
and our colleagues. We have all seen it far too often. Our shortcomings, 
no matter how understandable, become our subtitle. We must stop it 
now! The time has come for a ceasefire. Seize the time. 

Finally, but most importantly, our eyes must stay forever focused upon 
our goal. The policy debate, the technological jargon and commodities, 
the frustration and plain human frailties can cause us to forget, some- 
times, that it is more than just connections and video skills or "influence 
lists" and schmoozing that we seek. Certainly, all of us are aiming for that 
higher goal. Your commitment and achievement over the years confirm 
this. For me, these are implements - tools to be utilized in furtherance of 
my personal and professional purpose of fostering human progress. 

Dear friends, a very difficult decision was reached over the past few 
weeks, I decided not to renew my contract as executive director. Heading 
the Alliance has afforded me some of the most exciting, invigorating, chal- 
lenging, satisfying and rewarding experiences of my lifetime. On the other 
hand, it has not at all been an easy undertaking, but rather a busy and 
consuming one. I have met individuals for whom I have developed great 
admiration, and with some of whom lifetime friendships have been 
forged. I have met with the golden face of great successes. And I have 
been faced with shortcomings. I have learned the intricacies of a system, 
of a movement and of a flourishing group of individuals for which 1 have 
the utmost regard and faith. 

This has been a priceless stay on the watch. Thank you for the privilege. 
I will be with you through the conference to ensure a smooth transition. 
After that event, however, it will be incumbent upon me to seize the time. 
I shall take with me the skills that I brought and those many that I have 
gained here, and move into an arena more proximate to my emerging 
objectives. I will share more about that with you in July. However, I will 
not wait to say to those board, staff, members, collaborators and col- 
leagues whose integrity, understanding, honesty and commitment have 
meant so much to me and to this endeavor - you know who you are - 
please accept my sincerest gratitude and my heartfelt congratulations for 
your commitment and achievements. 

To all, I bid to you the Aloha Spirit. First, 1 will greet you with an Aloha 
upon your arrival in Honolulu. Afterward, I will bid you Aloha and 
farewell for the moment. Please know, though, that the spirit that we have 
kindled will go with us wherever we may venture. Aloha and Mahalo. 
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GPI INTERFACE FOR VIDEO TOASTER 



J 



-Please join the 
staff/ board and members 
of GRTV in congratulating 

Chuck Peterson 

as GRIYs new 
station manager. 



CK7V 

An affiliate of the Grand Rapids Community Media Center 

Empowering the community with 
non-discriminatory access to media. 

50 Library Plaza HE * Grand Rapids, Ml 49503 



> 
> 

> 
> 



Allows your edit controller to trigger Amiga/ 
Toaster effects precisely at the edit point. 
Configurable for any controller and any 
pre-roll length. 

Plugs into second mouse/game port of Amiga 

and your edit controller. 

Converts edit controller output signal into 

Amiga GPI input signal. 

Powered from Amiga. No battery or external 

power supply required. 

Reliable, precision circuitry. Requires no 

maintenance or adjustments. 

Works in Preview and Edit modes. 

Compatible with single and multiple edit 

point controllers. 

Takes only minutes to install. 

Professional results at an affordable price. 



CIRCUITS & SOFTWARE 

Call (810) 851-3536 



w . ..increasing awareness 
of Community Television 
through educational programs 
and participation in court cases 
involving franchise enforcement 
and constitutional questions 
about access television. ' 




An Invitation to Join the 

Alliance for Communications Democracy 

Become an Alliance Subscriber for $350/year and receive detailed reports on 
current court cases threatening access, pertinent historical case citations, and 
other Alliance activities. 

• Voting membership open to non-profit access operations for an annual con- 
tribution of $3,000. 

• Non-voting memberships available to organizations and individuals at the 
following levels: 

>~ Alliance Associate, $2500 - copies of all briefs and reports. 
>- Alliance Supporter, $500 - copies of all reports and enclosures. 
>- Alliance Subscriber, $350 - copies of all reports. 

Direct membership inquiries to Richard Turner, 'Olelo: the Corporation for Community 
Teievision, 960 Mapunapuna, 2nd fi 00 r, Honolulu, HI, 96819, or phone (808) 834-0007 ext.1714. 



Voting Members: Chicago Access Corporation,, Illinois • Montgomery Community Television, Inc., 
Maryland • Columbus Community Cable Access, Inc., Ohio • Staten Island Television, New York* Boston 
Community Access & Programming Foundation, Inc., Massachusetts* GRTV, Grand Rapids, Michigan • Tuscon 
Community Cable Corporation, Arizona ''Olelo: The Corporation for Community TV, Hawaii • Multnomah 
Community TV, Oregon • Manhattan Neighborhood Network, New York • Cable Access St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Non-voting Members: City of Iowa City, Iowa* North Suburban Access Corp., Minnesota • Oakland 
County Cable Corporation, Michigan • Ann Arbor Community Access Television, Michigan • Capital 
Community TV, Oregon* Cincinnati Community Video, Ohio • Alliance for Community Media, Central States 
Region • Alliance for Community Media, Far West Region • George Stoney, New York University, NY. 




SPONSORS 



Sustaining Sponsors: 

Cablevision 
Multichannel News 
Cable World 



Category Sponsors: 

The Discovery Channel 
Cablevision Systems Corporation 
3M Audio and Video Markets Division 
The Weather Channel 



CALL FOR ENTRIES 



Entry Deadline: March 4, 1994 

For Information & Entry Forms: 

Hometown Video Festival 

do The Buske Group 
3001 J Street, Suite 201 
Sacramento, CA 95816 
(916)441-6277 



Presented by: 



Alliance for Community Media 



COMMUNITY MEDIA REVIEW 

Grand Rapids Cable Access Center, Inc. 
50 Library Plaza NE 
Grand Rapids, Ml 49503 
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